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MISERY-MONGERS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  JOHX  HALIFAX.” 

“  Poor  fellow,”  said  A.  to  B.,  looking  after  C.  (a 
mutual  friend)  with  mingled  regard  and  regret. 

“  He  will  never  be  happy  himself,  nor  make  any 
other  human  being  happy.” 

It  was  most  true.  Poor  C.  was  a  very  worthy 
man ;  an  honest,  kindly,  and  well-intentioned  man ; 
well-to-do  in  business;  in  his  domestic  relations 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise ;  blessed  with  good 
health,  good  looks,  and  rather  more  than  the  avei^ 
age  of  Drains.  Altogether  an  enviable  person  — 
externally.  Yet  his  friend,  apparently  much  less 
lucky  than  himself,  regarded  him  with  the  profound- 
est  pity.  “  No,  C.  will  never  be  happy.  Nothing  in 
this  world  would  ever  mak»  him  happy.”  And 
nothing  ever  did. 

C.  is  no  uncommon  character.  He  was  a  miserj'- 
monger :  one  of  those  moral  cuttle-fishes  who  carry 
about  with  them,  and  produce  out  of  their  own  oi^ 
ganism,  the  black  liquid  in  which  they  swim.  If 
they  could  only  swim  in  it  alone !  Is  it  any  good 
to  show  their  own  likeness,  —  these  poor  creatures, 
who,  without  any  real  woe,  contrive  to  make  them¬ 
selves  and  everybody  about  them  thoroughly  miser¬ 
able  ?  Can  we  shake  them  out  of  tkeir  folly  by  a 
word  of  common  sense  ?  Probably  not ;  your  con¬ 
firmed  misery-monger  is  the  most  hopeless  being  in 
creation ;  but  there  are  incipient  stages  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  which,  taken  in  time,  are  curable.  To  such. 
It  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  present  these  incur¬ 
ables  as  a  wholesome  “  shocking  example.” 

Misery-mongers  (the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Johnson,  yet  it  suits)  are  those  who  do  not  really 
suffer  affliction,  but  make  a  trade  of  it,  —  and  often 
a  very  thriving  business  too.  They  are  scattered 
among  every  class,  but  especially  they  belong  to  the 
“  genus  irritabile,”  —  the  second  or  third  rate  order 
of  people  who  live  by  their  brains.  Not  the  first 
order,  —  for  the  highest  form  of  intellect  is  rarely 
miserable.  True  genius  of  the  completest  kind  is 
not  only  a  mental  but  a  moral  quality.  Itself  cre¬ 
ates  the  atmosphere  it  lives  in :  a  higher  and  rarer 
air  than  that  of  common  earth. 

“Calm  pleasures  there  abide;  —  majestic  pains.” 

To  a  really  great  man,  the  petty  vanities,  shallow 
angers,  and  morbid  crotchets  of  smaller  natures  are 
unknown.  Above  all,  genius  gives  to  its  possessor 
a  larger,  clearer  vision;  eyes  that  look  outwards, 
not  inwards.  That  enormous  Ego  —  the  source  of 
BO  many  puny  woes  to  lesser  minds  —  rarely  grows 
rampant  m  a  man  who  is  great  enough  to  know  his 
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own  littleness.  Consequently,  he  is  saved  at  once 
from  a  hundred  vexations  which  dog  the  heels  of 
a  mental  Chang  —  a  seven-foot  giant  of  genius  — 
who  is  always  measuring  himself  with  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  and  requiring,  or  fancyiM  he  requires, 
larger  clothes,  longer  beds,  and  bigger  nats  than  they. 
When  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  annoyed  at  these 
exactions,  find  that  the  small  son  of  Anak  is  not  so 
very  much  taller  than  themselves,  cut  him  up  in  re¬ 
views  or  snub  him  in  society,  great  is  the  vexation 
of  spirit  he  endures.  But  your  real  giant,  who  never 
thinks  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  at  all,  takes  the 
matter  quite  calmly :  whatever  be  his  own  altitude, 
he  sees  before  him  an  ideal  far  higher  than  himself, 
and  ten  times  higher  than  anything  they  see,  and 
this  keeps  him  at  once  very  humble  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  very  Indifferent  to  theirs.  The  present 
essayist,  though  decidedly  not  a  man  of  genius,  has 
known  a  go^  many  such,  and  has  always  found 
them  neither  strutting  like  peacocks  nor  marching 
on  stilts,  but  moving  about  as  mild  and  tame  as  the 
elephant  in  the  Zoblogieal  Gardens,  and  as  ap¬ 
parently  unconscious  of  their  own  magnitude.  It 
IS  your  second-rate,  your  merely  clever  man^  who, 
ape-like,  is  always  rattling  at  the  bars  of  his  cage ; 
mopping  and  mowing  to  attract  attention,  and 
eagerly  holding  out  his  paw  for  the  nuts  and  apples 
of  public  appreciation,  which,  if  he  does  not  get  — 
why  he  sits  and  howls ! 

Such  people  have  rarely  suffered  any  dire  calam¬ 
ity  or  heart^eep  blow.  To  have  sat  down  with  sor¬ 
row  —  real  sorrow  —  more  often  gives  a  steadiness 
and  balance  to  the  whole  character,  and  leaves 
behind  a  permanent  consistent  cheerfulness,  more 
toucliing,  and  O  how  infinitely  more  blessed  than 
the  mirth  of  those  who  have  never  known  grief! 
Also,  after  deep  anguish  comes  a  readiness  to  seize 
upon,  make  the  best  of,  and  enjoy  to  the  uttermost, 
every  passing  pleasure  :  for  the  man  who  has  once 
known  famine  will  never  waste  even  a  crumb  again. 
Rather  will  he  look  with  compassionate  wonder  at 
the  many  who  scatter  recklessly  their  daily  bread 
of  comfort  and  peace ;  who  turn  disgusted  from  a 
simple  breakfast,  because  they  are  looking  forwards 
to  a  possible  sumptuous  dinner ;  or  throw  away  con¬ 
temptuously  their  wholesome  crust,  because  they 
see,  with  envious  eyes,  their  opposite  neighbor  feed¬ 
ing  on  plum-cake. 

No,  the  miserable  people  whom  one  meets  are  not 
the  really  unhappy  ones,  or  rather  those  who  have 
actual  misfortune  to  bear,  there  being  a  wide  dis¬ 
tinction  between  misfortune  and  unhappiness.  How 
often  do  we  see  moving  in  society,  carrying  every¬ 
where  a  pleasant  face,  and  troubling  no  one  with 
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their  secret  care,  those  whom  we  know  are  burdened 
with  an  inevitable  incommunicable  ^icf:  an  insane 
wifo,  a  dissipated  husband,  tyrannical  parents,  or 
ungrateful  children  ?  Yet  they  say  nothing  about 
it,  this  skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  which  their  neigh¬ 
bors  all  know  of  or  guess  at,  but  upon  which  they 
themselves  quietly  turn  the  key,  and  go  on  their 
way ;  uncomplaining,  and  thankful  to  be  spared 
complaining.  What  good  will  it  do  them  to  moan  ? 
It  is  not  they,  the  unfortunate  men,  nor  yet  the  men 
of  genius,  who  contrive  to  make  miserable  their  own 
lives  and  those  of  everybody  connected  with  them. 
The  true  misery-mongers  are  a  very  different  race  ; 
you  may  find  the  key  to  their  mystery  in  Milton’s 
famous  axiom,  — 

“  Fallen  chcmb,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 

Doing  or  suffering.” 

There,  for  once,  the  Devil  spoke  truth.  Miserable 
people  are  invariably  weak  people. 

“  O  well  for  bim  whose  will  is  strong. 

He  suffers,  but  be  will  not  suffer  long; 

He  suffers,  but  be  cannot  suffer  wrong.” 

Of  course  not,  because  his  firm  will  must  in  time 
shake  off  any  suffering  ;  and  because  no  amount  of 
externally  inflicted  evil  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
evil  which  a  man  inflicts  upon  himself ;  by  feeble¬ 
ness  of  purpose,  by  cowardly  non-resistance  to  op¬ 
pression,  and  by  a  general  uncertainty  of  aims  or 
acts.  He  who  sees  the  right,  and  cannot  follow  it ; 
who  loves  all  things  noble,  yet  dare  not  fight  against 
things  ignoble  in  himself  or  others  ;  who  is  haunted 
by  a  high  ideal  of  what  he  wishes  to  be,  yet  is  for¬ 
ever  falling  short  of  it,  and  tortured  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  does  fall  short  of  it,  and  that  his 
friends  are  judging  him,  not  unjustly,  by  what  he  is 
rather  than  by  what  he  vainly  aims  at  being,  —  this 
man  is,  necessarily,  one  of  the  unhappiest  creatures 
living.  One  of  the  most  harmful  too,  since  you  can 
be  on  your  guard  against  the  downright  villain,  but 
the  aesthetic  evil-doer,  the  theoretically  good  and 
practically  bad  man,  who  has  lofty  aspirations  with¬ 
out  performances,  virtuous  impulses  and  no  persist¬ 
ence,  —  gainst  such  an  one  you  have  no  weapons 
to  use.  He  disarms  your  resentment  by  exciting 
your  pity  ;  is  forever  crying  “  Quarter,  quarter  !  ” 
and,  though  you  feel  that  he  deserves  none,  that  his 
weakness  has  injured  yourself  and  others  as  much 
as  any  wickedness,  still,  out  of  pure  compassion,  you 
sheathe  your  righteous  sword  and  let  him  escape  un- 
unished.  Up  he  rises,  Iresh  as  ever,  and  pursues 
is  course,  always  sinning  and  always  rcpcmting,  yet 
claiming  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  sin,  but  the  peni¬ 
tence;  continually  and  obstinately  miserable,  yet 
blind  to  the  fact  that  half  his  misery  is  caused  by 
himself  alone. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  root  of  misery-mon- 
gering,  —  selfishness.  None  but  a  thoroughly  selfish 
person  can  be  always  unhappy.  Life  is  so  ecjually 
balanced  th.at  there  is  alw.ays  as  much  to  rejoice  as 
to  weep  over,  if  we  are  only  able  —  and  willing  — 
to  rejoice  in  and  for  and  through  others. 

“  Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day,”  — 

if  we  will  but  let  it  be  so,  —  if  we  will  allow  our 
sky  to  clear  and  our  wounds  to  heal,  —  believing  in 
the  wonderfully  reparative  powers  of  Nature  when 
she  is  given  free  play.  But  these  poor  souls  will  not 
give  her  free  play ;  they  prefer  to  indulge  in  their 
griefii,  refusing  obstinately  all  remedies,  till  they 
bring  on  a  chronic  dyspepsia  of  the  soul,  which  is 
often  combined  with  a  corres{x>nding  disease  of  the 
body. 


It  may  seem  a  dreadfiil  doctrine  to  poetical  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  two  thirds  of  a  man’s  woes  usually  begin  — 
in  his  stomach.  Irregular  feeding,  walking,  and 
sleeping,  with  much  too  regular  smoking,  are  the 
cause  of  half  the  melancholy  poetry  and  cynical 
prose  with  which  we  are  inundated.  Also  of  many 
a  miserable  home,  hiding  its  miseries  under  the  de¬ 
cent  decorum  which  society  has  the  good  taste  and 
good  feeling  to  abstain  fixim  prying  too  closely  into ; 
and  of  nut  a  few  o]Km  scandals,  bankruptcies,  and 
divorce  cases.  If  a  modem  edition  of  the  Miseries 
of  Human  Life  were  to  be  written,  the  author  might 
well  trace  them  to  that  unsanitary  condition,  fii-st  of 
body  and  then  of  mind,  into  which  civilization,  or 
the  luxurious  extreme  of  it,  has  brought  us,  and 
upon  which  some  of  us  rather  pride  ourselves,  as  if 
it  were  a  grand  thing  to  be  “  morbid  ” ;  quite  for¬ 
getting  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  that  such  a 
condition,  whether  mental  or  physical,  or  both  com¬ 
bined,  is,  in  trath,  not  life,  but  the  beginning  of 
death,  to  every  human  being. 

And  suppose  it  is  so.  Granted  that  I  am  a  man 
with  “  nerves,”  or  “  liver,”  or  any  other  permanent 
ailment,  am  I  to  make  my  ill-used  and  consequently 
ill-conducted  interior  a  nuisance  to  all  my  family 
and  Iriends  ?  Did  no  man’s  head  ever  ache  but 
mine  ?  Is  no  one  else  blessed  (or  cursed)  with  a 
too  sensitive  organism,  obliged  to  struggle  with  and 
control  it,  and  at  least  contrive  that  it  shall  trouble 
others  as  little  as  possible  ?  Why  should  my  wife, 
sister,  or  daughter  be  expected  to  bestow  unlimited 
sympathy  upon  every  small  suffering  of  mine,  while 
she  hides  many  an  ache  and  pain  which  I  never 
even  know  of,  or,  knowing,  should  scarcely  heed,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  it  affected  my  own  personal  comfort, 
or  because  it  is  a  certain  annoyance  to  me  that  any¬ 
body  should  require  sympathy  but  myself?  Have 
my  friends  no  anxieties  of  their  own  that  I  should 
be  forever  laying  upon  them  the  burden  of  mine,  — 
always  exacting  and  requiting  nothing?  People 
like  a  fair  balance,  —  a  cheery  give  and  take  in  the 
usefulnesses  as  well  as  the  pleasantnesses  of  life.  Is 
it  wonderful,  then,  that,  after  a  time,  they  a  little 
shrink  from  me,  are  shy  of  asking  me  to  dinner  ?  — 
at  least,  often.  For  they  feel  I  m.ay  be  a  cloud  upon 
the  soci.al  board;  my  moods  are  so  various,  they 
never  know  how  to  take  me.  They  are  very  sorry 
tor  me,  very  kind  to  me,  but,  in  jilain  English,  they 
would  rather  have  my  room  than  my  company.  I 
am  too  full  of  myself  ever  to  be  any  pleasure  or 
benefit  to  others. 

For  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  most  self-contained  • 
natures  are  always  the  least  selt^ngrossed ;  and 
those  to  whom  everybody  ^plies  for  help,  most  sel¬ 
dom  ask  or  require  it.  The  centre  sun  of  every 
family,  round  which  the  others  instinctively  revolve, 
is  sure  to  be  a  planet  bright  and  fixed,  carrying  its 
light  within  itself.  But  a  man  whose  soul  is  all 
ilarkness,  or  who  is  at  best  a  poor  wandering  star, 
eager  to  kindle  his  puny  candle  at  somebody  else’s 
beams,  can  be  a  light  and  a  blessing  to  nobody. 

Ami  he  maybe  —  probably  without  intending  it 
—  quite  the  opposite.  Who  does  not,  in  visiting  a 
household,  soon  discover  the  one  who  contributes 
nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  rest,  who  is  a  sort  of 
eleemosynary  pensioner  on  everybody’s  forbearance, 
living,  as  beggars  do,  by  the  continual  exhibition  of 
his  sort's,  and  often  getting  sympathy  —  as  beggars 
get  hall-pence  — just  to  be  rid  of  him  ?  Who  does 
not  recognize  the  person  whose  morning  step  upon 
the  stair,  so  far  fi-om  having  “  music  in ’t,”  sends  a 
premonitory  shiver,  and  even  a  dead  silence,  round 
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the  cheerful,  chattering  breakfaet-table  ?  —  whose  filmy  meshes  grow  into  great  bars  between  him  and 
departure  to  business,  or  elsewhere,  causes  a  sudden  the  sky,  he  thinks  with  bis  petty  web  he  has  blurred 
rise  in  the  domestic  barometer  ?  —  nay,  whose  very  the  whole  creation. 

quitting  a  room  gives  a  sense  of  relief  as  of  a  cloud  Poor  wretch !  if  he  could  only  pull  it  down  and 
liiled  off?  Yet  ne  may  have  many  good  qualities,  sweep  it  away!  —  if  he  could  accept  his  lot,  even 
but  they  are  all  obscured  and  rendered  useless  by  though  a  hard  one,  an  afflicted  stomach,  sensitive 
the  incessant  recurrence  to  and  absorption  in  self,  nerves,  a  naturally  bad  temptfr,  or  an  unnaturally 
which  is  the  root  of  all  his  endless  woes.  And,  alas !  empty  purse.  Still,  my  friend,  grin  and  bear  it ! 
while  believing  himself  —  as  he  wishes  to  be  —  the  Be  sure  you  do  not  suffer  alone ;  many  another  is 
most  important  person  in  his  circle,  our  miserable  much  worse  off  than  you.  Why  not  try  to  give 
friend  fills  really  the  lowest  place  therein,  —  that  of  him  a  helping  hand,  and  strengthen  yourself  by  the 
the  one  whom  nobody  trusts,  nobody  leans  upon  ;  giving  of  it  ?  For  we  do  not  wish  to  make  a  muck 
whom  everybody  has  to  help,  but  who  is  never  ex-  of  you,  you  miserable  misery-monger,  since  you 
pected  to  help  anyboily.  IIow  could  he  ?  for  in  him  are  much  to  be  pitied ;  and  there  is  a  sad  reality  at 
IS  lacking  the  very  foundation  of  all  helpfulness,  —  the  bottom  of  your  most  contemptible  shams.  We 
the  strong,  brave,  cheerful  spirit  which,  under  all  would  rather  rouse  you  to  forget  yourself,  and  then, 
circumstances,  will  throw  itself  out  of  itself  suffi-  be  sure,  you  will  gradually  forget  your  sufferings, 
ciently  to  understand  and  be  of  use  to  its  neighbor.  And  supposing  these  should  remain  in  greater  or 
Truly,  as  regards  usefulness,  one  might  as  well  at-  less  degree,  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  your 
tempt  to  labor  in  an  unlighted  coal-mine  as  to  do  individual  lot  or  jieculiar  idiosyncrasy,  still,  accord- 
one’s  work  in  the  world  in  an  atmosphere  of  per-  ing  to  the  common-sense  argument  of  the  sage 
petual  gloom.  Nature  herself  scorns  the  idea.  Some  author  of  “  Original  Poems,”  remonstrating  with 
of  her  operations  are  carried  on  in  tender  temporary  an  unwashed  child, 

shadow,  —  but  only  temporary.  Nothing  with  her  “  If  tlie  water  is  cold,  and  the  comb  hurts  your  head, 

is  permanently  dark,  except  the  corruption  of  the  What  good  will  it  do  you  to  cry  ?  ” 

grave.  Wherever,  in  any  man’s  temperament,  is  Alack  I  we  are  exceedingly  like  naughty  children ; 
incurable  sadness,  morbid  melancholy,  be  sure  there  we  do  not  enjoy  being  made  clean, 
is  something  also  corrupt ;  something  which  shrinks  And  yet,  some  of  us  who  have  gone  through  a 
from  the  light  because  it  needs  to  be  hid ;  something  rather  severe  course  of  lavatory  education,  can  un¬ 
diseased,  in  body  or  mind,  which,  so  far  from  being  derstand  the  blessings  of  a  sunshiny  face,  —  ay,  even 
petted  and  indulged  and  glossed  over  with  poetical  in  the  midst  of  inevitable  sorrow.  Some  of  us  feel 
fancies,  needs  to  be  rooted  out  —  with  a  hand,  the  peace  that  dwells  ever  at  the  core  of  a  con- 
gentle,  indeed,  but  strong  and  firm  as  that  of  the  tented  heart,  which,  though  it  has  ceased  to  expect 
good  surgeon,  who  deals  deliberately  present  pain  much  happiness  for  itself,  is  ever  ready  to  rejoice  in 
for  fuiure  good.  the  happiness  of  others.  And  many  of  us  still  show 

A  healthy  temperament,  though  not  insensible  to  in  daily  life  the  quiet  dignity  of  endurance ;  of  not 
sorrow,  never  revels  in  it  or  is  subdued  by  it ;  it  ac-  dwelling  upon  or  exaggerating  unavoidable  misfor- 
cepts  it,  endures  it,  and  then  looks  round  for  the  tune ;  of  putting  small  annoyances  in  one’s  pocket, 
best  mode  of  curing  it.  We  cannot  too  strongly  instead  of  flourishing  them  abroad  in  other  people’s 
impress  on  the  rising  generation  —  who,  like  the  faces,  like  the  jilted  spinster  who  “rushed  into 
young  bears,  have  all  their  troubles  before  them  —  novel-writing,  and  made  her  private  wrong  a  public 
that  suffering  is  not  a  normal,  but  an  abnormal  state ;  nuisance.”  lIow  much  wiser  is  it  to  hide  our 
and  that  to  believe  otherwise  is  to  believe  that  this  wrongs,  to  smother  our  vexations,  to  bear  our  ill- 
world  is  a  mere  ehaos  of  torment  made  for  the  nesses,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  as  privately  and 
amusement  of  the  omnipotent  —  not  Giod,  but  Devil  silently  as  we  can.  Also,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to 
—  who  rules  it.  Pain  must  exist  —  for  some  iiiscru-  bear  them  ourselves  alone,  thankfiil  for  sympathy, 
table  end  —  inseparable  from  the  present  economy  and  help  too,  when  it  comes ;  but  not  going  about 
of  the  world  ;  but  we  ought,  out  of  common  sense  beseeching  for  it,  or  angry  when  we  do  not  get  it, 
and  common  justice,  and  especially  religion,  to  re-  having  strength  enough  to  do  without  it,  and  rely 
gard  it,  not  as  the  law  of  our  lives,  but  as  an  acci-  solely  on  the  Help  Divine. 

dent,  usually  resulting  from  our  breaking  that  law.  For  to  that  point  it  must  always  come.  The  man 
We  cannot  wholly  prevent  suffering,  but  we  can  who  is  incurably  and  permanently  miserable  is  not 
guard  against  it,  in  degree ;  and  we  never  need  only  an  offence  to  his  fellow-creatures,  but  a  sinner 
wholly  succumb  to  it  till  we  succumb  to  the  univer-  against  his  God.  He  is  perpetually  saying  to  his 
sal  defeat,  preparatory  to  the  immortal  victory.  Ci’eator,  “  Wliy  hast  Thou  made  me  thus  ?  Why 
When  one  thinks  of  death  —  of  how  brief,  at  best,  not  have  made  me  as  I  wanted  to  be,  and  have  given 
is  our  little  day,  and  how  quickly  conies  the  end  me  such  and  such  things  which  I  desired  to  have  ? 
that  levels  all  things,  what  folly  seems  the  habit  of  I  know  they  would  have  been  good  for  me,  and  then 
misery  ?  —  for  it  grows  into  a  mere  habit,  quite  in-  I  should  have  been  happy.  I  am  far  wiser  than 
dependent  of  causes.  Why  keep  up  this  perpetual  Thou.  Make  me  what  1  choose,  and  grant  me  what 
moan,  and  always  about  ourselves,  because  we  are  not  I  require,  or  else  I  will  be  perpetually  miserable.” 
rich  enough,  or  handsome  enough,  or  loved  enough, —  And  so  he  lives,  holding  up  his  melancholy  face, 

because  other  people  have  better  luck  than  we  ?  Pos-  poor  fool !  as  an  unceasing  protest  against  the  wis- 
sibly  they  have ;  —  and  possibly  not :  for  we  all  know  dom  eternal, — against  the  sunshiny  sky,  the  pleasant 
our  own  private  cares,  but  few  of  us  know  our  neigh-  earth,  and  the  happy  loving  hearts  that  are  always 
bor’s.  And  so  we  go  on,  always  finding  some  pet  griev-  to  be  found  somewhere  therein.  Overclouded  at 
ance  to  nurse,  and  coaxing  it  from  a  trifling  vexation  times,  doubtless,  yet  never  quite  losing  their  happi- 
into  an  incurable  grief  or  an  unpardonable  wrong,  ness  while  there  is  something  left  them  to  love,  —  ay, 
Little  matter  what  it  is ;  to  a  man  of  this  tempera-  though  it  be  but  a  dirty  crying  child  in  the  streets, 
ment  any  peg  will  do  whereon  to  hang  the  gloomy  whom  they  can  comfort  with  a  smile  or  a  half-penny, 
pall,  self-woven,  of  perpetual  sorrow.  Or  else  he  spins  Such  people  may  be  unhappy,  —  may  have  to  sirf- 
it,  spider-like,  out  of  his  own  bowels,  and  when  its  fer  acutely  mr  a  time,  —  but  they  will  never  become 
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mwery-mongers.  Theirs  is  a  healthiness  of  nature 
which  has  the  power  of  throwing  off  disease  to  the 
final  hour  of  worn-out  nature.  Their  souls,  like 
their  bodies,  will  last  to  the  utmost  limit  of  a  green 
old  age,  giving  and  taking  comfort,  a  blessedness  to 
themselves  and  all  about  them.  In  their  course  of 
life  many  a  storm  may  come ;  but  it  never  finds 
them  unprepared.  They  are  sound  good  ships,  well 
rigged,  well  ballasted ;  if  affliction  comes,  they  just 
“  make  all  snug,”  as  the  smlors  say,  and  so  are  able 
to  ride  throu^  seas  of  sorrow  into  a  harbor  of 
peace, — finally,  into  that  last  harbor,  where  may 
Heaven  bring  at  last  every  mortal  soul,  even  misery- 
mongers  ! 

THE  DOCTOR’S  DAUGHTER. 

Milks  and  miles  away  from  London,  and  nearly 
an  hour’s  drive  from  the  nearest  railway  station, 
there  is  a  village,  as  little  known  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  so  remote  a  position.  It  is  a  charming¬ 
ly  pretty  village,  the  houses,  each  with  more  or  less 
of  garden  to  it,  scattered  about,  not  ranged  into 
any  attempt  at  a  street.  There  is  a  green,  which 
is  green,  and  not  parched  and  brown,  and  there  the 
village  boys  play  cricket  in  the  long  summer  even¬ 
ings  ;  and  above  it  is  a  heathery  common,  bounded 
by  a  fir-wood,  whose  auburn  trunks  and  boughs 
bum  in  the  sunset ;  while  below,  winding  softly 
through  flat,  rich  pastures,  a  <rout-stream  glides  be¬ 
tween  its  fringes  of  sedges  and  bulrushes  and  tall 
water  myosotis,  blue  as  turquoises  in  the  sun. 

Just  out  of  the  village  stands  the  house  with  which 
we  chiefly  have  to  do.  It  is  inhabited  by  Dr.  Brit¬ 
ton  ;  he  is  an  M.  R  C.  S.,  and  used  to  make  a  fight 
to  be  called  Mr.  Britton,  his  proper  title ;  but  the 
village  would  not  have  it ;  his  profession  was  doctor¬ 
ing,  smd  doctor  he  was,  and  doctor  he  should  be 
csJled ;  and  so  doctor  he  teas  called,  till  he  had  be¬ 
come  BO  used  to  it,  that  any  other  prefix  to  his  name 
would  have  sounded  strange  and  unfamiliar.  He 
was  a  widower,  and  had  two  children,  —  a  son,  who 
had  married  early  and  foolishly,  and  who  had  em¬ 
igrated,  which  was  about  the  best  thing  he  could  do, 
and  a  daughter,  Nelly,  who  lived  with  him,  and  kept 
his  house,  and  looked  after  him,  from  his  shirt-but¬ 
tons  to  such  of  his  correspondence  as  a  woman  could 
attend  to.  For  Mr.  Britton  was  a  much  cleverer 
medico  than  village  doctors  and  general  practition¬ 
ers  are  wont  to  be,  and  his  practice  w.os  large  and 
widely  extended ;  all  the  county  families  for  miles 
round  employing  his  services  for  any  but  such  cases 
as  they  conceived  required  the  attendance  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  physician. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Britton  and  his  daughter 
lived  was  very  unnecessarily  laige  for  so  small  a 
family.  It  could  not  be  called  a  good  house  or  a 
pretty  house,  and  yet,  especially  for  the  summer,  it 
was  much  pleasanter  than  many  a  better  and  hand¬ 
somer  one.  It  was  old,  and  the  rooms  were  low, 
and  those  on  the  ground  floor  had  beams  across  the 
ceilings,  and  the  windows  might  have  been  larger 
with  advantage,  and  the  doors  fewer  and  better 
placed.  But  the  walls  were  thick,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  space,  and  closets  and  cupboards  enough 
to  stow  away  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  a  large 
family.  And  there  was  a  snug  little  stable  for  the 
Doctor’s  good  roadster,  and  a  c^se-house,  and  cow¬ 
house,  and  poultry-house,  and  larder  and  dairy,  and 
all  that  wealth  of  out-houses  that  can  only  be  found 
now  appertaining  to  old-fashioned  middle-class  tene¬ 
ments,  and  which  are  as  unattainable  t^  the  wretch¬ 


ed  inhabitants  of  the  modem  lath  and  plaster  abom¬ 
inations  at  four  times  the  rent,  as  are  the  quiet  and 
repose -and  retirement  that  belong  to  those  old 
houses.  But  it  was  the  surroundings  of  the  cottage 
that  made  its  great  delight  For  it  stood  off  the 
road,  from  which  it  was  quite  hidden,  nested  down 
into  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  full  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flowers  and  some  newer  ones,  roses  especially, 
one  of  which  it  was  part  of  Nelly’s  self-imposed 
morning  duties  to  gather,  all  gemmed  and  heavy 
with  dew,  to  put  it  in  her  father’s  button-hole,  b^ 
fore  he  started  on  his  daily  rounds.  He  used  to 
boast  that  from  May  till  November  he  never  was 
without  one.  There  were  little  belts  and  screens  of 
Portugal  laurels  and  yew,  and  sunny  bits  of  lawn, 
one  of  which  boasted  a  magnificent  llimalaya  pine 
feathering  to  the  ground,  and  borders  blazing  with 
color  and  sunlight,  and  shady  nooks,  cool  and  green, 
of  rock-work  clothed  with  ferns  and  ground-ivy  and 
periwinkle  and  violets.  The  house  itselfi  and  all  its 
dependencies,  were  tapestried  with  Virginia  creeper, 
clematis,  jasmin,  ivy,  and  crimson  China  roses,  and 
against  the  coach-house  wall,  in  the  face  of  the 
southwest  sun,  was  trained  a  vine  that  in  even 
moderately  hot  summers  yielded  rich  clusters  of 
yellow-tinted,  sweet-watered  grapes  southern  vinc- 
yanls  need  not  have  despised.  For  the  place  was 
wann  and  dry  and  sheltered,  and  everything  about 
it  throve,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  growing 
and  spreading,  and  Nelly  loved  and  tended  them 
all,  and  they  rewarded  her. 

To  this  home  Nelly  had  come  as  a  little  child,  after 
her  mother’s  death,  and  she  remembered  no  other. 
That  was  a  good  many  years  ago,  for  she  was  now 
two-and-twentv,  though  she  hardly  looked  so  Hiuch. 
For  she  was  a  little  thing,  plump,  with  a  round  face, 
smiling  dark  eyes,  and  a  bright  brown  complexion  ; 
one  of  those  girls  whose  good  looks  consist  in  perfect 
health,  in  coloring  and  expression,  and  a  certain 
freshness  of  appearance  —  freshness  mural  as  well  as 

Jihysical  —  that  keep  the  owner  young  for  long, 
ler  uneventful  and  unambitious  hie  h^  hitherto 
passed  in  that  happy  monotony  that  is  best  suited 
to  such  natures  as  hers ;  cheerful,  bright,  contented 
ones,  that  take  the  daily  duties  of  their  humble 
lives  as  pleasures,  not  sacrifices,  and  are  yet  not 
without  a  touch  of  refinement  that  makes  the  duties 
less  prosaic.  She  need  not  have  been  now  keeping 
her  father’s  house,  had  she  been  minded  to  keep  a 
house  of  her  own.  Two  years  ago  her  father  had 
had  a  half-pupil,  half-assistant,  Mr.  Baker,  who  had 
a  little  money  of  his  own,  and  expected  to  have 
some  more,  and  who  would  fain  have  had  her  prom¬ 
ise  to  become  Mrs.  Baker  when  he  should  have  ac¬ 
quired  suffleient  age  and  instruction  “  to  set  up  on 
his  own  hook,”  as  he  expressed  it.  But  Nelly  had 
not  been  so  minded.  She  did  not  care  for  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ker;  she  first  laughed  at  him,  and  tlien,  when  ho 
became  piteous  in  consequence,  she  was  sorry  for 
him,  very  sorry.  But  she  could  not  mairy  him. 
When  she  thought  of  her  father  as  a  companion  (for 
not  being  in  the  faintest  degree  in  love,  she  looked 
at  the  two  men  in  this  light),  and  then  thought  of 
Mr.  Baker,  she  felt  it  could  never,  never  be.  And 
she  had  not  for  a  moment,  at  any  time,  regretted  or 
repented  her  decision,  but  went  on  in  her  quiet  way, 
taking  her  chance  of  what  the  future  might  bring 
her. 

Among  Dr.  Britton’s  occasional  patients  was  a 
very  grand  family  indeed.  The  Earl  of  Leyton- 
stone  had  an  estate  about  three  miles  from  Summer- 
field,  and  there  he  passed  a  part  of  every  year  with 
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hb  two  children,  the  little  Lord  Leithbridge  and 
Lady  Agnes  Collingwood,  who,  under  the  care  of  a 
young  tutor  and  an  elderly  governess,  for  their  mother 
was  dead,  lived  almost  entirely  at  Leytonstone  Hall. 

The  young  tutor  was  a  north  countryman,  whose 
father,  a  poor  clergyman,  holding  a  little  cure  in  a 
village  among  the  hills  in  Westmoreland,  had,  see¬ 
ing  the  boy’s  aptitudes,  struggled  hard  to  send  him 
to  college.  He  had  educateunim  himself  up  to  that 
point,  and  then  Andrew  Graham  had  entered  Ox¬ 
ford  as  a  sizer,  and  had  worked,  and  read,  and  lived 
hard,  as  few  men  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning 
are  given  to  do.  He  had  c^ied  all  honors  before 
him ;  he  could  write  and  speak  five  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  and  read  seven;  he  knew  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  all  the  best  books  in  all  these,  beside  the  clas¬ 
sical  tongues ;  but  of  men  and  women  he  knew  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  Poor,  proud,  intensely  shy,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  study,  he  lived  entirely  apart  from  even  the 
men  of  his  own  standing  in  his  own  college.  In 
their  sport  as  in  their  work  he  kept  aloof,  only  forti¬ 
fying  himself  against  the  exhausting  nature  of  his 
labors  by  prodigious  walks,  keeping  always  the  same 
pace  up  hill  and  down  dale,  choosing  the  most  soli¬ 
tary  paths,  ami  never  heeding  weather.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
his  present  post,  that  of  tutor  to  the  little  Lord 
Leithbridge,  and  librarian  to  his  father,  who  boasted 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in 
England  ;  and  as  his  pupil  was  but  twelve,  his  work 
with  regard  to  him  was  so  light,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  could  easily  be  devoted  to  the  labor 
he  delighted  in,  —  the  care  and  arrangement  of  his 
beloved  books. 

Poor  Andrew,  he  was  not  comely  to  behold,  and 
was  young  in  nothing  but  his  years.  He  was  pale, 
and  spare,  and  light-eyed,  and  lightish  haired,  and 
had  thin  whiskers,  and  wore  high  shirt-collars,  and 
hesitated  in  his  speech.  He  was  so  intensely,  so 
painfully  shy,  and  spoke  so  rarely,  that  when  called 
upon  to  speak  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  too  un¬ 
used  to  the  employment  of  uttered  language  to  be 
able  to  find  the  wonls  he  wanted.  In  the  presence 
of  women,  and  especially  young  women,  he  absolute¬ 
ly  trembled.  It  was  long  before  he  could  reply, 
without  starting  and  shrinking,  to  Mrs.  Brereton’s 
—  Lady  Agnes’s  governess  —  softly  spoken  ques¬ 
tions,  and  had  Lady  Agnes  herself  been  more  than 
tliirteen  when  he  first  entered  on  his  duties,  I  doubt 
if  he  would  have  ventured  into  her  presence. 

And  yet  it  was  not  in  human  nature,  in  young  hu¬ 
man  nature,  at  all  events,  to  live  without  some  com¬ 
panionship  beyond  that  of  a  child.  Andrew  had 
nad  a  bad  and  a  long  illness,  and  in  this  Dr.  Britton 
had  attended  him,  and  when  he  recovered,  it  some¬ 
how  came  about  that  the  patient  had,  he  hardly 
knew  how  himself,  found  that  it  often  happened 
that  in  his  walks  his  steps  tended  towards  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  cottage ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  garden  gate, 
that  was  just  an  opening  in  the  mass  of  green  that 
surrounded  and  overtopped  it,  giving  a  peep  through 
to  the  house  alonjr  the  sunny  gravel-walk,  lying  be¬ 
tween  borders  ot  glowing  flowers,  he  remembered 
he  had  something  to  say  to,  or  something  to  ask  of, 
the  Doctor.  You  will  think  that  the  Doctor’s  daugh¬ 
ter  might  have  been  for  something  in  this  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  If  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  in  the  garden,  or  heard  her  voice,  he  passed  on 
his  way  with  a  nervous  sense  of  the  narrow  escape 
he  had  encountered.  This  was  at  first ;  after  hav¬ 
ing  accidentally  encountered  her  a  few  times  when 
calling  on  her  father,  and  found  that  she  took  little 


notice  of  him,  he  became  more  reassured,  and  beyond 
a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  in  taking  olT  his  hat, 
and  replying  to  her  simple  greeting,  he  learned  to 
meet  her  without  further  discomposure. 

Nelly  would  look  after  him  with  a  pitying  won¬ 
der,  and  some  curiosity.  Such  a  nature  and  such  a 
life  as  his  to  her,  genial,  energetic,  expansive,  was  a 
painful  puzzle. 

“  Is  he  alwaj-s  like  that,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Always,  I  believe,  my  dear,  in  company.” 

“  Then  he  never  can  know  anybody.” 

“  Yes,  I  fancy  in  the  course  of  time  he  might  get 
to  know  people  to  a  certain  extent.  He  does  me  — 
a  little.” 

“  He  must  be  very  unhappy,  papa  ?  ” 

“  Except  when  among  lus  books,  or  in  his  long 
walks,  he  certainly  must  feel  rather  wretched,  I 
should  imagine.” 

Nelly  thought  about  it  a  little  more,  and  then 
went  to  feed  her  poultry.  But  there  was  a  young 
cock  whose  false  and  painful  position  in  the  poultry- 
yard  would  somehow  bring  back  to  her  mind  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Graham.  He  had  not  long  come 
to  cock’s  estate,  and  he  was  thin  and  not  very  sleek 
in  his  plumage ;  and  the  older  and  stronger  cock 
had  bullied  him  and  put  him  down,  till  he  hardly 
dared  to  call  his  life  his  own.  He  was  not  naturally 
a  coward  ;  he  had  made  a  good  fight  for  it  at  first, 
and  indeed  it  was  his  asserting  himself  tmainst  the 
supremacy  of  King  Chanticleer  that  had  fust  awak¬ 
ened  that  arrogant  bird’s  wrath  against  him.  But 
he  was  no  match  for  Chanticleer,  and  had,  after  in¬ 
numerable  defeats  and  sore  maulings,  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  succumb ;  and  he  now  loitered  about  in 
corners,  and  moped  about  in  sheds,  and  took  snatches 
of  food  in  a  wary  fashion,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
group  gathered  round  Nelly,  ready  to  fly  if  ever 
Chanticleer  looked  his  way,  and  even  nervous  if  the 
hens  pecked  at  him. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  Nelly  said,  throwing  him  a  handful 
of  barley,  and  cutting  off  Chanticleer  in  his  instant 
attempt  to  drive  him  away  fiwm  it ;  “  you  certainly 
are  very  like  Mr.  Graham,  —  very  like.  I  think 
I  shall  call  you  Andy ;  get  away.  Chanticleer !  I 
won’t  have  Andy  bullied  and  his  life  made  miserable, 
poor  fellow  1  ”  and  another  handful  of  barley  fell  to 
nis  share.  From  that  day  Nelly  took  Andy  under 
her  especial  care  and  patronage,  and  fed  and  petted 
him  till  he  grew  fat  and  well-liking,  and  learned  to 
play  his  second  fiddle  so  creditably  that  Chanticleer 
neld  him  in  sufficient  respect  no  longer  to  molest 
him. 

Meanwhile  the  months  were  lengthening  into 
years,  and  Andrew  Graham  plodded  on  at  the  old 
work,  in  the  old  way.  But  a  change  had  come 
within,  though  the  outer  man  showed  nothing  of  it 
—  as  yet.  The  cause  may  as  well  be  told  at  once  ; 
the  poor  student  had  fallen  in  love,  with  the  sort  of 
love  that  is  certain  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  such 
men  when  it  does  awake,  with  Lady  Agnes,  now 
sixteen. 

The  word  love  is  used  in  so  many  phases  of  the 
passion,  and  indeed  in  so  many  cast's  where  there  is 
no  passion  at  all,  that  it  fails  to  convey  any  notion 
of  the  feeling  that  possessed  the  whole  being  of  the 
poor  tutor.  It  is  nothing  to  say  it  was  part  of  him¬ 
self  ;  the  old  man  was  lost  in  the  new  identity  it  gave 
birth  to.  Dav  and  night  it  was  the  one  ever-pres¬ 
ent  reality,  all  else  fading  into  shadowy  insignifi¬ 
cance. 

Lady  Agnes  was  a  pretty  girl,  very  much  like  a 
I  thousand  other  pretty,  well-brought-up,  simple  girls. 
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She  had  larfre  limpid  gray  eyes,  and  a  fair  pure 
skin,  and  her  eolor  went  ami  came  easily  in  sweet 
girlish  blushes,  and  all  her  thoughts  and  ways  were 
innocent  and  natural.  She  was  not  the  least  clever, 
and  but  moderately  accomplished  ;  for  Mrs.  Brere- 
ton  wisely  thought  that  goo<l  general  culture  was 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  attempt  to  force  medi¬ 
ocre  abilities  into  the  painful  acquirement  of  arts,  in 
which  her  jiupil  could  never  hope  to  excel,  and  in 
this  view  Lord  Leytonstone  fully  coincided.  j 

It  was  probably  the  charm  of  this  very  girlish  sim¬ 
plicity  that  in  reality  captivated  Andrew’s  heart ; 
but  his  imagination  acteu  the  part  of  a  fairy  god¬ 
mother,  and  bestowed  on  the  idol  every  gift  of  mind 
and  body  that  woman  could  possess  and  man  adore. 

This  love,  that  dared  not  relieve  itself  by  any  out- 
wanl  expression,  that  entertained  no  prospect  in 
the  future,  that  hoped  for  nothing,  that  a-spired  to 
nothing  tangible,  that  was  all  concentrated  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  conceived  it,  rode  him  like  a 
beautiful  nightmare,  lovely  in  itself,  but  to  him  cru¬ 
elly,  pitilessly  tjTannous,  taking  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  goading  him  into  a  sort  of  abiding  frenzy 
that  made  him  wild  and  haggard  and  distracted. 

At  times,  while  giving  the  usual  daily  lessons  to 
his  pupil,  the  boy  would  look  up  to  his  instructor, 
wondering  at  the  trembling  hand,  the  husky  voice, 
the  working  features,  and  sometimes  at  the  strange¬ 
ly  absent  words  that  fell  from  him.  Then  Andrew 
would  try  to  recall  his  senses,  nail  his  attention  to 
the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  and,  the  task  complet¬ 
ed,  rush  forth  and  wander  alone  for  hours  among 
the  pine-woods  and  on  the  hillsides,  striving  by 
movement  and  fatigue  to  still  the  spirit  that  pos¬ 
sessed  him. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  could  hardly  fail  to  es¬ 
cape  Mrs.  Brereton’s  quietly  observant  eye,  nor  was 
it  long  before  she  guessed  something  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  great  was  the  perplexity  into 
which  it  threw  her.  Lord  Leytonstone  was  abroad, 
and  though  she  might  have  spoken  to  him  on  the 
subject,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  put  it.  in  writing. 
Lady  Agnes  must,  of  all  others,  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  jiassion  she  had  inspired ;  and  though  Mrs. 
Brereton  had  sufficient  conhdence  in  Andrew  to  feel 
pretty  well  assured  that  he  would  not  seek  to  make 
It  known  to  her,  she  dreaded,  seeing  the  nature  of 
the  man,  some  involuntary  outburst,  some  accidental 
circumstance  occurring  to  bring  it  to  light.  Should 
she  speak  to  himself  ?  Yet,  though  in  her  own 
mind  almost  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her  suspicion, 
he  had  done  nothing  to  justify  her  in  opening  the 
matter  to  him,  while  it  rested  on  no  more  tangible 
grounds  than  it  did  at  present.  So  the  good  woman 
turned  the  matter  over  in  her  mind,  waiting  for 
some  feasible  mo^e  of  solving  the  difficulty  to  pre¬ 
sent  itself. 

One  morning  her  pupil  said,  after  having,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  cogitated  over  the  subject  for  some 
time,  “  Mrs.  Brereton,  do  you  know  I  think  there ’s 
something  wrong  with  Mr.  Graham.”  The  governess 
felt  the  blood  rise  to  her  cheek,  but  she  replied 
uietly,  “  Yes  ?  What  makes  you  think  so,  my 
ear  V  ” 

“  Sometimes  he  looks  so  wild.  And,  do  you  know,” 
with  a  mj-sterious  and  somewhat  alarmed  air,  “  he 
walks  about  the  garden  at  night  when  we  ’re  all  in 
bed.” 

“  How  do  you  know,  my  child  ?  That  must  be  a 
fanev.” 

“ilo.  I ’ve  fancied  I ’ve  heard  footsteps  more  • 
than  once  under  my  window,  and  last  night  I  was  so 


sure  of  it,  that  I  got  up  and  peeped  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and  I  saw  him  I  Poor  man,  I  hope  he ’s  not 
going  mad;  I  should  be  very  sony,  though  he  is 
ugly,  and  queer,  and  wears  such  absurd  shirt-col¬ 
lars.”  Mrs.  Brereton  involuntarily  thought  of  Olivia’s 
pitying  anxiety  for  Malvolio,  under  a  similar  fear. 

“  lie  is  ill,  perhajw,  or  has  some  family  trouble,” 
she  said.  And  then  she  resolved  that,  ere  the  day 
should  be  over,  some  step  must  be  decided  on  to 
avert  the  danger. 

Should  she,  without  appearing  to  suspect  the 
truth,  gently  question  him,  as  though  she  believed 
what  she  had  said  to  Lady  Agnes,  mentioning  the 
latter’s  discovery  of  his  nocturnal  wanderings  ?  This 
might,  at  least,  put  him  on  his  guard  for  the  present, 
till  she  should  decide  on  what  it  might  further  be 
necessary  to  do.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 

So  she  watched  till  an  opportunity  occurred  of  find¬ 
ing  him  alone  in  the  library,  a  room  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Leytonstone,  Andrew  and  herself 
only  frequented. 

Entenng,  she  found  him  seated  by  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  Books  were  spread  before  him, 
but  he  read  none  of  them  ;  on  an  open  folio  his  arms  | 
were  laid,  and  his  head  rested  on  them.  At  the 
sound  of  her  stop  he  raised  it,  not  starting  from  his 
position,  but  lifting  up  his  face  slowly,  as  one  too 
stupefied  and  weary  with  grief  to  heed  interruption. 
He  said  no  word,  and  his  face  was  so  wan  and  hag¬ 
gard  that  Lady  Agnes’s  words,  —  “I  ho|ie  he  is  not 
going  mad,  poor  man,”  —  rushed  across  her  recol¬ 
lection.  She  approached  him  steadily,  though  her 
heart  beat,  and  commanding  her  voice,  she  began,  — 

“  Mr.  Graham,  you  must  pardon  me,  but  I  fear  — 

I  think  that  I  ought  to  speak  to  you  as  an  old  wo¬ 
man  to  a  young  man  whom  she  cannot  but  believe 
is  in  some  suiTenng,  physical  or  mental,  that  requires 
sympathy,  and  it  may  be  advice.” 

Tlien  she  went  on  by  degrees  to  speak  of  what 
her  pupil  had  told  her.  He  sat  still,  his  elbows  rest¬ 
ing  on  Ins'  book,  his  head  in  his  hands,  his  fingers 
through  his  dishevelled  hair,  till  she  came  to  this 
point ;  then  he  looked  up.  ‘ 

“  She  saw  me  ?  I  did  not  mean  that.  But  the 
truth  —  and  you  know  it  —  is,  that  I  am  going  mad 
for  the  love  of  her.” 

Then  his  face  went  down  upon  his  hands  again, 
and  he  groaned  aloud. 

Mrs.  Brereton — good,  sensible,  proper  Mrs.  Brere¬ 
ton —  stood  aghast.  For  this  she  certainly  was 
not  prepared,  and  it  took  her  so  aback  that  she 
paused,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed  further.  But 
she  had  time  to  recover,  for  Andrew  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  presence  in  the  depths  of  his  agony. 

“  But  then,”  she  began,  timidly,  “  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  ?  Things  cannot  go  on  so.” 

“  They  cannot !  God  knows  they  cannot !  I  sup- 
piose,”  looking  up  with  a  gha.stly  smile,  “  you  think 
the  maddest  part  of  it  was  my  falling  in  love  with 
her  at  all !  If  you  knew  what  my  youth  has  been, 

—  starved  of  all  youth’s  brightness !  I  know  it 
sounds  like  a  hero  of  melwlrama  to  talk  of  suicide, 
but,  on  my  soul,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  face  life, 
while  death  seems  so  easy  !  What  can  I  do  ?  What 
can  any  one  do  for  me  ?  ” 

“Time, —  alisence,”  faltered  Mrs.  Brereton.' 

“'Time,  —  ay,  but  in  the  mean  while.  Absence, 

—  but,  during  the  alwence.  Now,  is  the  question. 
When  a  man  is  writhing  frantic  with  a  present  ago¬ 
ny,  will  it  relieve  him  to  suggest  that  years  hence 
he  may  have  recovered  from  the  wound  ?  But  at 
least,  if  I  die  in  the  effort,  I  must  leave  this.  Noth- 
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ing  must  happen  to  me  here  to  shock  or  startle  or 
onend  her.  You  will  make  my  excuses  to  Lord 
Leytonstone.  You  may  tell  him  the  truth  or  not, 
just  as  you  think  fit.  I  shall  probably  never  see  him 
again  ;  and  he  is  a  good  man,  —  he  will  feel  that  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  my  duty.” 

Five  years  pas.sed  away,  and  Lady  Agnes  was 
married  in  her  own  degree,  and  Andrew  Graham 
was  ([uietly  settled  down  again  at  Leytonstone  Hall 
as  librarian,  his  somewhile  pupil.  Lord  Leithbridge, 
having  gone  to  Oxford.  Mrs.  Brereton  had  told 
Lord  Leytonstone  the  truth,  and  he  had  understood 
it  all,  and  when  he  could  find  Andrew  out,  at  the  end 
of  four  years’  wild  wanderings  up  and  down  the  earth, 
he  had  begged  him.  Lady  Agnes  being  lately  married, 
to  return  to  his  old  duties  in  his  old  retreat.  And 
weary  and  hopeless  of  flying  from  himself,  and  ieel- 
ing  some  of  the  old  love  of  his  neglected  studies  re¬ 
turn  upon  him,  and  touched  by  Lord  Leytonstone’s 
kindness  and  fidelity,  he  had  consented. 

Time  had  wrought  no  great  change  in  him  ;  it 
seldom  docs  in  men  of  his  a.spect  and  manner ;  it 
had  rather  intensified  than  altered  his  peculiarities. 

His  cheeks  were  more  hollow,  and  liis  hair  thin¬ 
ner,  and  liis  shirt-collars  perhaps  higher,  and  his 
manner,  if  possible,  more  nervously  awkward  and 
absent  than  of  old.  But  he  had  by  degrees  fidlen 
back  into  his  old  habit  of  taking  Dr.  Britton’s 
house  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  rambles,  and  by 
degrees,  also,  his  terror  of  Nelly  had  worn  away. 

Somehow  or  other  she  had  got  an  inkling  of  the 
cause  of  his  abrupt  departure,  and  wild  as  had  seemed 
to  her  his  folly  in  allowing  even  bis  tliouglits  to 
rise  to  Lady  Agnes,  it  was  nevertheless  undoubtedly 
true,  that  his  involuntary  presumption  had  raised 
him  considerably  in  her  estimation.  Be.<ides,  was 
there  ever  a  true  woman  who  did  not  view  with  in¬ 
terest  a  man  who  had  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well  ? 
who  did  not  entertain  a  “  desire  to  be  good  to  him,” 
apart  from  all  interested  motive  in  the  matter  ? 

So  Nelly  treated  him  gently,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
afraid  of  her,  and  came  by  slow  gradations  to  feel 
comforted  by  her  presence,  and  learned  to  talk  to 
her  shyly. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  declining  summer,  and 
the  late  afternoon  sun  was  lying  on  the  Doctor’s 
house  and  ganlen.  Nelly  had  finished  mi.xing  the 
salad,  and  had  strolled  out  bareheaded  into  what 
was  called  the  orchard,  a  bit  of  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  clothed  with  thick  grass,  daisies,  butter¬ 
cups,  and  bull’s-eyes,  and  shaded  with  gray  old  fil¬ 
bert,  and  a  scattering  of  no  less  ancient  ajiple  and 
pear  trees.  The  sun  was  getting  down  so  that  his 
raj’s  struck  slantingly  through  the  mos.sy  trunks, 
and  a  soft  “  even-blowing  wind  ”  made  the  leaves 
dance  and  rustle,  and  throw  flickers  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  grass,  all  bending  before  the  breeze, 
and  now  and  then  a  rosy  apple  or  a  bunch  of  nuts 
would  come  down  with  a  soft  thud  on  the  ground. 

Nelly,  awaiting  her  father’s  return,  roved  up  and 
down,  now  swallowed  up  in  shade,  now  shone  upon 
by  the  slanting  raj’s,  which  gilded  her  russet  hair, 
and  lovingly  touched  into  transparence  her  ruddy 
cheek  and  clear  brown  neck.  Presently,  while 
picking  a  nut  from  its  husks,  she  was  aware  of  foot¬ 
steps  behind  her,  and,  looking  round,  she  saw  An¬ 
drew  Graham.  Taking  off  his  hat,  with  his  nervous 
look,  he  addressed  her. 

“I  —  I  beg  your  pardon  —  but  —  a  —  I  wished  to 
speak  to  your  father,  and  I  was  told  he  was  expected 
every  moment,  and  —  a  —  I  took  the  liberty  —  ” 


“  You  are  quite  welcome,”  Nelly  said,  with  a 
smile ;  “  will  j'ou  come  into  the  house,  or  do  you 
prefer  remaining  here  ?  ” 

“  O,  just  as  you  like,  —  it  is  such  a  lovely  day — ” 
and,  without  finishing  his  speech,  he  fell  into  her 
step,  and  they  sauntered  on,  side  by  side. 

It  was  the  first  time  Nelly  had  ever  been  alone  with 
him,  and  though  she  was  neither  prudish  nor  shy, 
she  felt  puzzled  how  to  commence  the  conversation. 
“  You  have  been  for  one  of  your  long  walks  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  — at  least,  not  very  long.”  A  pause. 

“  Won’t  you  put  on  your  hat  ?  ”  seeing  that  he 
carried  it  In  his  hand. 

“  O  no,  I  prefer  going  without  my  hat.”  Another 

Eause.  Just  then  a  bunch  of  nuts  lell  plump  on  the 
librarian’s  head,  and  made  him  exclaim,  putting  up 
his  hand,  “  Bless  me,  what  can  that  be  V  ”  then  it 
dropped  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  and  they  both 
laughed,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  presented  it  to 
Nelly,  who  quickly  divested  the  filberts  of  their 
sheath,  and  cracking  one  like  a  squirrel,  with  her 
head  on  one  side,  nibbled  it  with  her  white  teeth. 

This  had  broken  the  stiffness,  and  they  began  to 
talk,  till  the  Librarian  suddenly,  to  his  own  amaze¬ 
ment,  found  himself  describing  to  his  companion 
some  of  the  flowers  he  had  seen  in  South  America, 
and  giving  her  a  practical  lesson  in  botany  on  a 
large  white-raj’ed  bull’s-eye.  And  then  the  Doctor 
came  home,  and  insisted  on  his  staying  to  dinner  ; 
and,  after  dinner,  the  good  man,  as  was  his  wont, 
fell  asleep  in  his  easy-chair  ;  and  the  twilight  came 
on  gradualljs  and  the  yellow  harvest-moon  rose  from 
behind  the  elms,  and  Nelly  and  the  Librarian  sat  by 
the  window  to  look  at  it ;  and  he  described  to  her 
—  speaking  softlj’,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Doctor  — 
how  he  had  lain  on  his  back  on  the  prairie  and 
watched  it  rise  and  set  many  a  night,  some  years 
ago.  Nelly  wondered  she  had  never  noticed  before 
what  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  he  had,  and  when  he 
became  earnest  and  eloquent,  she  thought  that, 
hearing  him  talk  thus,  one  could  quite  forget  his 
hollow  cheeks,  and  his  thin  hair,  and  his  shirt  col- 
lai-s.  Can  you  not  see,  reader,  how  it  all  came 
about  ?  Need  I  tell  how  in  the  spring  there  was  a 
wedding  at  Summerfield,  and  that  Nelly  Britton 
was  the  bride,  and  Andrew  Graham  —  with  a  fiic^ 
a  little  fuller,  hair  brushed  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  modified  shirt  collars  —  the  bridegroom  ? 


FRIEDRICH  RUCKERT. 

[Translated  for  Evert  Satcrdat,  from  the  Revue  Mbderne.] 

A  POET  whose  fecundity  has  been  surpassed  by 
few  even  among  his  countrymen,  and  one  of  the 
latest  survivors  of  a  generation  that  produced  the 
great  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  was  aroused 
to  the  political  redemption  of  their  race,  F riedrich 
Riickert,  died  last  month  on  his  estate  at  Neuses, 
near  Coburg.  His  life,  though  long,  was  not  remark¬ 
able  for  incidents,  —  it  having  been  all  passed  in 
the  service  of  the  Muse  or  in  the  pursuit  of  Science. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1809,  he  had 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  Austria  against 
Napoleon,  and  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  army, 
when  he  heard  at  Dresden  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Then  again,  during  the  war  for  Independence,  he 
manifested  once  more  the  same  patriotic  ardor ;  but 
his  health,  enfeebled  by  bard  work,  would  no  longer 
ermit  him  to  aid  the  national  cause,  except  with 
is  voice. 

A  journey  into  Italy  in  1817  makes  the  only  in- 
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terruption  to  a  life  of  tranquil  study.  He  was  edi¬ 
tor  ot  the  MorgenhlcUt,  at  Stuttgart,  m  1814,  then  in 
1826  a  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Er¬ 
langen,  and  subsequently  charged  with  a  like  oflice 
at  Berlin,  and  invested  with  the  rank  of  Counsellor 
in  1841.  During  this  time  he  has  only  succumbed 
to  the  public  duties  of  life  so  far  as  he  could  not 
avoid  them ;  while  he  also,  to  the  end  of  his  career, 
whenever  his  appointments  would  allow,  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  flee  from  the  turmoil  of  the  capital  to 
the  solitude  of  that  retreat  where  he  died. 

By  this  dogged  devotion  to  literary  work  he  has 
been  able  to  publish  so  much.  His  earliest  books 
date  back  to  1814,  and  were  written  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Freimund  Raimar,  and  among  them 
is  to  be  counted  a  volume  of  patriotic  verse  and  a 
comedy  called  “  Napoleon,”  intended  to  be  a  tril- 
ogj',  but  of  which  only  two  parts  were  completed. 
The  general  collection  of  his  poems,  made  in  1834- 
1838,  forms  not  less  than  six  volumes;  but  though  it 
includes  his  “  Springtide  of  Love,”  “  Oriental  Roses,” 
“  Popular  Legends,”  and  a  great  number  of  other 
sections  of  diversified  character,  this  collection  rej)- 
resents  but  a  small  portion  of  his  original  works, 
nor  does  it  touch  upon  the  enormous  quantity  of 
translations,  more  or  less  literal,  from  various  lan¬ 
guages,  and  particularly  from  the  Eastern  tongues. 
His  Makamen  des  Hariri,  Nat  und  Damajanti,  the 
Schi-kitig,  Amrilkais,  Rostem  und  Suiirab  (an  heroic 
story  developed  from  an  episode  borrowed  from 
Finlusi),  Die  Weiiheit  des  Brahmanen  (a  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  sententious  verse,  where  the  poet  loses 
his  own  identity  in  the  recollections  of  his  readings, 
or  borrows  the  maxim  directly  from  the  Oriental 
storehouse),  as  well  as  his  Arabian  poetry,  and  that 
he  has  preserved  of  the  Indian,  his  popular  songs  of 
China  and  Persian  traditions, — all  these  have  be¬ 
come,  thanks  to  him,  as  fixed  among  the  national 
treasures  as  his  Danish  ballads  or  Serbian  canticles. 
In  passing  all  these  into  his  vernacular,  Riickert 
possessed  the  secret  of  preserving  not  only  the 
rhjthm  and  the  native  eharacter,  but  the  very  fresh¬ 
ness  of  its  life.  Let  ns  add,  in  sincerity,  that  such 
facility  has  had  with  him  some  of  its  usual  eifects,  in 
giving  birth  to  some  things  that  are  both  mediocre 
and  irrelevant,  such,  for  example,  as  his  Life  of  Jesus, 
a  mere  versification  of  paragraphs,  and  some  others 
of  a  like  feeble  nature.  It  would  be  simply  unjust 
to  judge  these  latter  too  severely,  or  to  give  them 
much  consideration  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
poet,  —  mere  improvisations  as  they  are. 

Looking  at  the  poet  on  the  whole,  one  is  apt  to 
think  RuAert  is  one  of  those  wandering  spirits  who 
has  taken  the  planet  for  his  abode,  and  who,  curious 
in  all  things,  has  garnered  up  stores  in  wliich  the 
gewgaws  are  more  prominent  than  the  gems.  At 
nrst  sight  it  is  all  a  strange  confusion,  but  one  by 
one  take  in  hand  these  seeming  uncertainties,  these 
jewels,  necklaces,  and  rings  covered  with  mysterious 
characters,  and  you  can  out  admire  the  marvels  of 
richness  in  the  workmanship,  —  corals  from  Africa ; 
Chinese  pago<las  sculptured,  by  one  knows  not  what 
hands,  in  ivory  and  mother  of  iKarl ;  chaplets  found 
in  the  hennitage  of  an  old  Brahmin;  symbolical 
amulets  and  tin}’  idols  of  Oriental  jade ;  fabrics  of 
India,  gorgeously  figured  with  inexplicable  tracer¬ 
ies;  pistols  and  sabres  of  Persia,  chased  and  inlaid 
with  precious  stones.  Contrasted  with  such  weapons 
of  mere  show,  one  will  find  something  more  service¬ 
able  in  knife  and  carbine,  faithful  companions  of  the 
adventurer,  which  have  served  him  in  the  deer-chase 
and  figured  in  some  haii>breadth  escapes.  The  rich¬ 


ness  of  these  things,  however,  is  of  less  account  than 
the  incitement  they  offer  the  imagination. 

The  characteristics  of  national  life  are  as  familiar 
to  him  as  the  stars,  or  the  plants  and  beasts  of  the 
earth  itself.  His  ear  is  tuned  to  every  tongue.  He 
has  encountered  every  sort  of  belief,  and  bent  in 
adoration  at  every  altar :  he  has  joined  at  break  of 
day  in  the  guttural  hymnings  of  the  caravans ;  he 
has  kneeled  in  mosques ;  he  has  followed  the  pilgiims 
to  the  sacred  cities,  and  bathed  in  the  holy  waters. 
Prejudices  and  superstitions,  far  from  shocking  him, 
seem  to  exist  f(>r  him.  He  has  divested  himself  of 
disdainful  wonder  and  intolerant  raillery,  since  he 
has  found  everywhere  that  the  thoughts  of  man  are 
attached  to  the  same  dreants,  and  their  hearts  are 
touched  with  the  same  feebleness.  His  intelligence 
is  therefore  free,  large,  impartial,  and  benevolent,  as 
that  of  genius  ever  is,  to  whom  the  Creator  has  sub¬ 
mitted  the  ordering  of  the  worlds. 

Ruekert  was  ever  this  restless  mover-on.  Asia  in 
all  its  breadth  seemed  known  to  him.  Ilis  spirit 
has  appropriated  alt  its  ideas;  his  language  fash¬ 
ioned'  Itself  insensibly  to  its  most  diverse  fonns  ;  his 
voice  took  every  accent ;  and  he  fell  into  every  at¬ 
titude  with  the  utmost  ease.  Among  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  made  during  these  many  and  long  explora¬ 
tions,  there  was,  doubtless,  much  of  little  or  no 
value,  or  at  least  of  worth  sadly  disproportioned  to 
the  difficulties  overcome. 

Such  were  many  of  these  lavishly  ornamented 
weapons  I  have  named,  —  fit  only  to  ailorn  the  gir¬ 
dle  of  a  Sultan,  mere  toys  in  the  hands  of  an  oda- 
lisk ;  but  there  were  also  some  of  such  as  were  dead¬ 
ly  for  the  occasion  of  it,  —  weapons  he  had  fought 
with  in  his  youth,  .and  which  now,  though  long  out 
of  use,  glisten  as  if  just  burnished  for  a  morrow’s 
conflict.  Of  such  a  character  are  the  famous  “  Ar¬ 
mored  Sonnets,”  written  against  the  French  in 
1813.  It  is  not  necessary  to  judge  them  on  the 
ground  of  political  justice,  but  their  poetry,  never¬ 
theless,  will  not  be  sooner  effaced  than  the  history 
they  illustrate.  If  we  can  contrive  to  forget  all 
that  we  have  done  and  all  that  we  have  suffereil, 
these  sonnets  will  only  be  to  us  such  a  voice  as 
comes  from  a  nation’s  soul,  in  a  season  of  enthusi-  ^ 
asm,  when  they  have  dared  all  and  accomplished  | 
all.  Tlie  sonnet  has  been  usually  attuned  to  the  i 
emotions  of  love ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Riickert  it  | 
has  become  the  utterance  of  outraged  humanity,  ! 
of  patriotic  choler,  of  patriarchal  indignation,  of  ! 
prayer  to  the  elements,  of  menaee  to  traitors  and 
the  faint-hearted,  and  of  sombre  prophecy  to  the 
nations.  To  those  who  turned  despondently  in  that 
emergency  to  Russia,  he  cried,  — 

“Sunder  thy  Rates,  O  Caucasus,  and  stride 

With  weapon  forth!  and  tfiou,  O  VoIrs,  burst 
Thy  confines,  tiil,  with  wave  and  wrack  accursed. 

Thou  sweep’st  ns  o’er,  tumultuous  in  thy  pride ! 

What  would  the  Russian  have  this  land  betide 

His  succor?  Shame!  Wouldst  know  so  soon  the  worst?  j 
Dost  think,  thou  dastard,  that  our  souls  wero  nursed 
To  crave  another's  strenRth,  our  own  untried  ? 

Thou,  prone  upon  the  earth,  wilt  never  know 
What  miRht  were  thine,  if  thou  but  willed  it  so. 

Not  trusting  to  be  saved  by  such,  forsooth! 

Wouldst  thou  with  Northern  strength  of  his  grow  strong. 

Fail  not  to  think  thou  mayst  be  in  tho  wronR, 

And  ho  of  thine  attaint  grow  weak  in  ruth." 

In  such  verse  as  this  mere  beauty  is  foi^ottcn  in 
its  energy  and  truth.  To  a  people  sunk  in  effort¬ 
less  infamy,  I  would  recommend  these  sonnets  of 
Riickert;  and  to  all,  who  would  see  how  a  poet 
can  touch  the  heart’s  chords,  when  he  would. 
Riickert  believed,  and  he  has  several  times  pro 
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claimed  it,  that  a  country  and  its  liberty  can  only 
be  saved  together.  Seeing  his  hopes  blasted,  and 
Germany  given  over  to  princes  instead  of  herself, 
he  withdrew  from  the  political  arena.  Be  it  that 
he  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  that  public  men  are 
made  of,  or  that  he  deemed  it  a  debasement  to 
struggle  further,  he  retired  opportunely,  and  h.as  not 
since  emerged  from  his  privacy.  lie  refreshed  him¬ 
self  with  journeying,  just  as  it  befits  any  active 
and  laborious  mind,  which  has  freshly  experienced 
any  poig.nant  grief.  I  speak  not  of  his  Italian  tour, 
but  of  his  bold  explorations  throughout  the  wildest 
realms  of  poetry.  It  was  his  object  to  explore 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  curious  at  all  points, 
an  universal  interpreter,  as  if  he  was  in  search  of 
the  talisman  which  is  to  become  the  nations’  sign  of 
recognition  since  the  dispersion  of  Babel.  Doubt¬ 
less  Riiekert  has  thus  been  able  to  do  much  more 
for  Germany  than  if  he  had  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  politics.  He  has  powerfully  contributed  by  these 
labors  and  his  translations  to  develop  among  the 
Germans  their  most  rare  quality  of  intelligence,  — 
that  faculty  of  assimilation  to  which  no  creation  of 
human  genius,  however  strange,  can  long  remain 
foreign.  The  domain  of  German  genius  is  like  a 
sanctuary,  where  all  religions,  philosophies,  and  lit¬ 
eratures  cast  off  their  disguises  and  become  one,  in 
the  discovery  of  their  common  origin.  Few  men 
have  labored  more  than  Riiekert  to  stimulate  this 
sympathetic  curiosity,  and  to  satisfy  it.  He  hiis  di¬ 
vined  and  interpreted  to  his  countrymen  the  poetic 
genius  of  every  land  save  that  of  France.  Our 
country,  clear  cut  as  our  intellectual  life  is,  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  which  Germany  cannot  compre- 
•  hend.  Riiekert  has  spoken  of  us  once,  and  only  to 
curse  us.  Since  then  he  has  kept  a  profound  si¬ 
lence,  whether  from  malice,  disdain,  or  forgetfulness. 
We  have  not  furnished  the  least  stone  of  his  Pan¬ 
theon. 

Finally,  these  journeyings  have  been  for  Riiekert 
only  a  preparation  or  an  accessory.  He  was  a  poet 
by  nature,  and  .all  that  he  has  found  has  only  served 
to  give  expression  to  his  own  thoughts.  He  has 
used  to  tliis  end  the  exotic  forms  with  as  much  fa¬ 
miliarity  as  if  they  had  been  a  p.art  of  his  birthright 
He  can  match  a  sonnet  with  Petrarch  or  Camoens ; 
he  c.an  modulate  the  song  of  Provence ;  he  can  make 
the  Roman  ritournelle  fly  like  an  arrow  or  fall  as  gen¬ 
tly  as  a  blossom ;  he  can  weave  the  double  rhymes 
of  the  octave  or  Sicilian  measures  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity  ;  he  can  follow  the  rhythm  of  the  Arab,  capri¬ 
cious  though  it  be  as  the  freaks  of  their  antelopes  or 
the  curvets  of  their  mares ;  he  can  unroll  like  a  rich 
tapestry  the  Persian  “  gazelle,”  or  count  off,  like  the 
beads  of  a  rosary,  the  uniform  versifies  of  the  Indian 
anchorite. 

Riickert’s  syn^athies  are  as  limitless  as  this  cu¬ 
rious  search.  To  him  poetry  is  the  same  grand 
idea,  only  taking  different  guises  under  different 
skies.  Showing  itself  in  various  climes,  it  is  as  but 
the  varied  hues  of  one  central  light  refracted  into 
beauty ;  it  is  like  the  spray  that  flies  from  some  eter¬ 
nal  cascade;  it  is  the  undulations  of  the  infinite 
ether,  where  the  simultaneous  resonance  of  many  is 
mingled  in  an  indefinable  illusion,  like  the  crowding 
intonations  of  a  bell. 

Even  in  the  most  difficult  heights,  however,  Riick- 
ert  has  shown  himself  capable  of  sustained  effort. 
The  myths  of  the  Hebrews,  the  symbolism  of  the 
Greeks,  the  imposing  associations  of  tradition,  the 
incessant  evolutions  of  time,  have  all  been  found  to 
be  subjects  no  more  than  the  equal  of  his  imagina¬ 


tion  or  its  forms  of  utterance.  Sometimes  even  a 
single  germ  so  common  as  the  erotic  passion  has 
flowered  under  his  breath  into  poetic  affluence. 
Love  has  no  eispect  or  incident  which  he  has  not 
fashioned  into  deathless  verse.  All  that  the  soul 
can  invent  of  rapturous  fantasy, —  those  nothings 
that  lovers  call  bliss,  —  those  vague  and  incessant 
miirmurings  that  refresh  like  a  breeze,  —  subtleties 
of  the  heart  that  pursue  in  vain  the  fleeting  forms 
of  mystery,  —  avowals  that  come  with  a  lisp  and 
end  in  a  kiss,  —  refractory  wills  and  sweet  provoca¬ 
tions,  —  all  the  invariable  history  of  jealousy,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  repentance,  reconciliation,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  lover  for  his  own,  —  the  pride  of  the  poet 
who  offers  immortality  as  the  price  of  tenderness,  — 
such  are  the  thoughts  and  fancies  that  make  up  the 
“  Oriental  Roses  ”  and  the  “  Springtide  of  Love.” 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  result  is  mere  monotony. 
Although  the  nature  of  Riiekert  was  so  prodigal  of 
wealth,  years  could  not  exhaust  it.  His  was  one  of 
those  natures  infinitely  rare,  with  no  marking  line 
between  his  rapt  and  his  ordinary  existence.  He 
had  an  habitual  grace,  and  it  never  failed  him,  nor 
showed  signs  of  decay.  This  continuity  and  poetic 
dash  was  the  result  of  his  peculiar  organization,  and 
we  are  almost  forced  to  believe  that  he  had  other 
eyes  than  such  as  ours  to  sec,  another  brain  to  com¬ 
bine,  and  another  voice  to  sing  with.  One  cannot  but 
see  that  existence  with  him  wa^  a  double  faculty, 
namely,  the  imagination  that  creates  and  that  which 
develops;  and  they  act  in  him  with  a  steadiness 
and  regularity  like  the  beating  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  with  him  no  mere  eclecticism.  Poetry  is  his  nat-’ 
ural  utterance,  and  everj  thinc  in  his  thought  clothes 
itself  at  once  in  the  poetic  garb.  It  may  sometimes 
hapixm  that  the  finished  work  will  show  nothing  but 
emptiness,  or  be  destitute  of  life :  but  has  not  Nature 
her  abottions,  her  deformities,  her  victims  of  imper¬ 
fect  chance,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  manifold  life  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  poetry  of  Riickert’s  is 
altogether  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  that  in  life  the  soul 
will  sometimes  break  down  and  be  wildered;  and 
the  day  will  sooner  or  later  come  when  poetry  can 
onlv  waste  itself  on  its  own.  Now  it  seems  ahnost  as 
if  Riiekert  had  come  upon  that  day.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  capable  of  the  deepest  emotion,  and  there  are 
those  among  his  poems  in  which  we  can  find  this 
combined  with  the  uttermost  truth,  though  such  in¬ 
stances  may  be  casual.  He  does  not  pretend,  as  we 
have  found  others,  to  give  in  his  verse  a  mere  frag¬ 
mentary  or  shredded  life.  Love,  for  instance,  b  not 
with  him  a  thing  just  shared  for  the  time ;  for  tender 
as  the  passion  b  in  him,  it  is  not  directed  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  object,  but  is  rather  inspired  of  universal 
grace  ami  beauty.  He  is  not  attracted  to  a  being 
by  herself  merely;  but  it  b  Venus  who  dominates 
all,  a  sovereign  whose  empire  has  no  bounds,  and 
whose  majesty  he  finds  everywhere,  —  in  the  valleys 
of  Lebanon,  stooping  to  Adonis ;  on  Olympus,  beg¬ 
ging  of  Juno  her  bmt  of  dominion ;  on  the  waters, 
where  she  traverses  in  triumph  with  her  dolphins 
and  ncrcids ;  deep  in  the  bowels  of  JEtna,  where  she 
soothes  the  malice  of  Vulcan  and  lightens  the  labors 
of  the  Cyclops.  The  genius  of  Riiekert  is  volcanic 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  crater  that  emits  the  burning 
essence,  seething  in  its  confinement  within  the 
depths  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  it  b  passionate 
pantheism. 

The  works  of  Riiekert  are  for  the  most  part 
lyrical,  and  seem  at  first  glance  to  have  little  con¬ 
nection  one  with  another.  They  might  appear  to 
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some  to  be  made  up  of  separate  poems,  each  ex¬ 
pressing  in  itself  a  fiill  and  complete  thought.  Re¬ 
garded  somewhat  more  closely,  each  is  found  to  be 
a  fragment,  having  some  indefinable  relation  to 
those  surrounding  it  They  are  not  merely  bound 
together  by  a  running-title,  or  united  in  the  links 
of  mysterious  dates;  out  they  constitute  a  perfect 
organism,  of  which  the  connecting  links  are  felt  by 
us  sooner  than  they  can  be  found  out  by  analysis. 
The  thoughts  regularly  succeed,  and  return  upon 
themselves  at  last.  The  “  Annored  Sonnets,”  the 
“  Springtide  of  Love,”  the  “  octaves,”  “  gazelles,” 
&c.,  are  composed  in  distinct  cycles,  these  again 
uniting  in  vaster  ones,  wherefrom,  as  by  the  varied 
faces  of  some  inunense  reflector,  the  poetic  sense  is 
thrown  back. 

This  conviction  of  his,  that  poetrj’  is  a  sort  of 
universal  reconciliation,  begets  in  Riickert  a  seren- 
itv  that  we  do  not  often  find  in  lyrical  poets, 
rias  he  never  had  to  struggle,  either  against  the 
world  or  with  himself?  I  know  not;  but  this  I  do 
know,  that  if  he  has  experienced  these  things,  they 
have  left  no  visible  traces.  With  him  all  is  peace ; 
and  if  God  pardoned  Nineveh  because  of  its  one 
gust  man,  Riickert  has  loved  the  world  for  the  friend 
it  had  for  him,  for  the  smiles  which  have  made  him 
happy,  and  for  the  song  with  which  he  has  been 
dowered. 

It  is  owing  to  *his  tranquil  nature  that  Riickert 
has  been  able  to  spread  out  all  the  riches  of  his 
fancy,  and  to  give  himself  up  so  much  to  reflection. 
Perhaps  he  has  ended  by  giving  too  much.  A 
meagre  mind  that  possesses*  a  vivid  imagination 
will  only  by  this  means  fall  into  obscunty  and 
eccentricity,  while  one  that  is  rich  will  drift  insen¬ 
sibly  to  the  upper  plane  of  philosophy.  Thus  with 
him,  poetry  has  resulted  in  the  utter  elimination  of 
self,  when  he  gives  scope  to  the  practical  wisdom 
and  abstract  reason  of  his  Brahmin.  I  know  nothing 
more  Oriental  than  this  mixture  of  metaphysics  and 
experience  in  a  poem  at  once  didactie,  vast,  and  un¬ 
equal.  Riickert,  as  I  have  said,  draws  near  to  this 
Eastern  muse  by  the  pantheism  of  his  belief ;  but 
this  quality  of  his  being  is  one  that  regards  our  pres¬ 
ent  life  as  blessed,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  that 
envelops  its  future.  This  sentiment  is  expressed 
with  infinite  grace  in  a  little  poem  of  his,  called 


Yet  the  world  is  ever  green, 

Only  one,  like  me,  can  die. 

'When  their  biossoms  thou  wilt  see, 

I  shall  be  mvself  no  more,  — 

Now  1  nm,  and  not  to  be, 

Nor  yet  have  I  been  before. 

“  Though  they  then  may  feel  the  sun 
As  1  now  its  flashing  light,  • 

Little  solace  that  for  one 
_  Who  is  doomed  to  endless  night. 

Yes,  0  Sun,  thou  warmest  now 
Those  in  other  climates  born; 

Yet  at  me  why  laughest  thou 

With  such  cold,  such  frosty  scorn? 

“  Woe  is  me,  thus  doomed  to  die ! 

Kissed  to  life  by  thy  mild  ray, 

How  1  trusted  in  thy  eye 
Till  it  stole  my  life  away. 

Sympathy  of  thine  no  more 
Shall  my  life's  poor  close  delay. 

Wrapped  within  myself,  —  all  o’er,  — 

Sick  at  heart,  1  shun  the  day. 

“  Still  thou  meltest  into  tears 
All  this  icy  shroud  of  mine; 

All  that  fleeting  life  endears, 

O  Ktemal !  it  is  thine. 

Yet  thou  sunnest  from  my  soul 
All  this  sorrowing  at  lost; 

Dying  now,  I  have  no  dole; 

Take  my  thanks  fur  all  the  past;  — 

“  For  the  breeze  that  summer  long 
Met  me  with  its  coying  play. 

For  the  butterflies’  gay  tlirong 
Dancing  round  me  through  the  day; 

For  the  eyes  my  tints  could  please. 

Hearts  my  fragrance  could  make  gay,  — 
That  thou  mad’st  me  all  for  these. 
Fragrant,  splendrous,  thanks  to^ay ! 

“  As  a  beauty  of  thy  sphere, 

Transient,  since  thy  canon  bars. 

Thou  hast  let  me  glisten  here, 

Spared  me  as  thou  spar’st  the  stars. 
Though  I  breathe  but  one  breath  more. 

It  shall  be  no  pining  sigh,  — 

One  more  look  to  thee  before 
Ill  this  beauteous  world  1  die. 

“  World’s  eternal  flaming  heart. 

Let  me  but  expire  in  tliee  1 
May  the  heavens,  where  thou  art. 

Spread  their  canopy  o’er  me. 

Hail,  O  Spring,  the  sunny-blest! 

Morning  breezes  from  the  skies! 

Without  grief  I  sink  to  rest. 

Though  I  never  hope  to  rise.” 


THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

H^  that  thou  mayst  live  to  see 
That  the  spring  comes  unimpaired; 

Hope  as  now  doth  every  tree 
That  the  autumn  winds  have  bared ; 

Hope  thy  buds  may  keep  their  strength 
Yet  to  live  the  winter  o’er. 

Till  thy  sap  is  stirred  at  length 
To  new  verdure  as  before. 

“  Ah,  no  tree  nm  I  to  teem 

While  a  thousand  summers  breathe. 

Having  dreamed  a  winter's  dream. 
Never  spring-songs  still  to  wreathe. 

I  am  but  a  flower  the  May 
With  its  living  kisses  wakes. 

Soon  to  sink  into  decay 
In  my  pall  of  snowy  flakes.” 

If  then  such  a  flower  thou  art. 

Cheer  thyself;  for  Nature  gives. 

Being  of  despondent  heart! 

Seed  to  everything  that  lives. 

Death  is  common !  Let  its  storm 
Cast  thy  vital  power  to  earth : 

From  thy  seed  the  sun  shall  warm 
Hundreds  to  a  newer  birth. 

“  Yes,  there ’s  many  to  be  seen 
Blooming,  fading,  just  as  1; 


The  thought  that  God  animates  and  sanctifies  ev-  , 
erything,  from  the  blade  of  grass  to  the  stars,  —  as 
much  an  instinct  of  the  poet  as  a  conviction  of  the  I 
man,  —  is  it  not  with  Riickert  an  involuntary  pro-  I 
test  against  that  excess  of  Christian  spiritualism  ■ 
which  des])ises  and  even  curses  Nature  herself? 
One  is  little  surprised,  then,  that  it  inspires  him  with 
a  fraternal  love  for  the  most  humble  of  beings  ;  that  i 
in  the  light  of  it  he  discovers  some  beauty  in  the 
lowest  forms,  waiting  to  be  elevated  by  the  graces  , 
of  his  love.  Everything  seems  known  to  him,  l)e 
it  animal,  flower,  constellation,  all  elements.  Tlie  I 
precious  stone  in  the  mountain,  the  pearl  in  the 
shell,  the  sand  at  his  feet,  plant  or  creature,  butter¬ 
fly  or  silkworm,  —  all  hear  and  obey  him.  They 
come  to  him  and  converse  with  him,  and  yield  to 
him  their  thousand  secrets.  Among  the  dreams  of 
Fourier  one  of  the  most  singular  was,  without 
doubt,  that  of  substituting  for  the  methods  of  science 
one  universal  analogy.  This  dream  becomes  with 
Riickert  a  reality,  for  to  his  ear,  though  there  be 
myriads  of  tongues,  the  sense  is  one.  Would  you 
know  why  he  weeps  for  the  bee  at  the  approach  of  \ 
winter  ?  It  is  that  the  bee  sucks  the  sweets  of  the 
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flower,  as  the  poet  sucks  the  sweets  of  dreams,  and 
both  must  die  when  the  earth  has  nothin"  more  for 
them.  He  likes  the  owl,  —  it  is  the  faith  which 
sees  in  the  night.  The  eagle  pleases  him,  —  it  is 
the  science  which  looks  the  sun  in  the  face.  He 
can  only  pity  the  bat  for  such  feeble  eyes  that  must 
seek  the  twilight.  He  will  follow  the  cry  of  the 
cuckoo  from  place  to  place,  for  it  seems  to  him  the 
firolicsomc  voice  of  happiness,  now  enticing  him  and 
now  deluding,  ever  afar  off.  Or  it  may  De  it  is  a 
solitary  dream  which  carries  him  away  from  hu¬ 
man  interests,  and  leaves  him  exposed  without 
shelter.  Or,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  mockery  of  Na¬ 
ture,  repeating  the  most  simple  of  her  melodies,  and 
def}'ing  imitation. 

Not  only  has  lluckcrt  a  free  spirit,  but  he  has  that 
which  discovers  analogies,  —  a  sort  of  feeler  for  the 
reason.  Thus  is  he  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inter¬ 
preters  of  nature ;  but  of  history  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  the  intelligence,  nor  a  like  interest  for  it. 
In  fine.  Pantheism  is  better  justified  by  the  physical 
than  by  the  moral  world,  whore  the  semblance  of 
liberty  is  at  variance  with  the  divine  ordinance. 
Moreover,  like  all  lyri^  poets,  he  receives  a  more 
profound  impression  from  what  he  sees  and  dreams 
than  from  what  has  lieen.  Therefore  he  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  the  ballad,  and  fails  completely 
in  the  drama.  Such  would  naturally  be  the  case 
with  one  whose  temperament  induced  him  to  avoid 
opportunely  the  ways  of  politics,  to  pursue  a  road 
that  gradually  led  him  to  Oriental  repose. 

But  this  insulation  has  not  been  without  its  re¬ 
sults.  Like  the  rose,  drinking  tlie  sun  and  getting 
its  color  with  its  draught,  he  has  sought  to  embellish 
as  well  as  to  perliime  the  garden.  In  making  his 
ems  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  in  studying  for  his  own 
hoof,  in  seeking  foreign  utterances  under  a  merely 
personal  curiosity,  Iliickert  h.as  not  the  more  been 
a  stranger  to  his  own  time  and  country.  lie  has 
opened  wider  and  wider  to  the  strong  and  large  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  compatriots,  the  world  of  the  Orient, 
and  hel^ied  to  make  Germany  what  she  is,  its  inter¬ 
cessor  witli  the  rest  of  tlie  nations. 

Still  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  solitary  culture 
has  paled  the  star  of  Iliickert’s  fame.  Besides,  he 
has  always  lived  apart  from  coteries  and  schools, 
doing  nothing  to  secure  the  favor  of  such  as  contluct 
the  popular  will.  Smiling  .at  the  extravagances  of 
the  romantic  school,  he  could  never  particijiate  in 
its  glories.  Without  imitating  any  one,  even  the 
greatest,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  abuse 
Goethe,  he  clasped  his  statue,  sure  of  enduring 
under  such  protection  or  at  least  of  falling  with 
him.  Such  independence  can  scarcely  be  preserved 
with  impunity,  and  he  was  accordingly  neglected. 
Though  he  had  no  excessive  pride,  he  knew  himself, 
and  he  dared  predict,  that,  when  he  was  no  more, 
Germany  would  learn  to  value  him.  Sleanwhile  he 
would  be  avenged  for  such  injustice  in  railing, 
though  without  bitterness,  at  the  public  and  its 
idols. 

A  dumb  man  asked  a  blind. 

Led  by  his  son,  a  lame, 

“I  wish  a  harper  much  to  find; 

Didst  see  one  as  you  came? 

To  me 't  is  little  joy 
To  listen  to  his  song; 

I  only  wish  him  for  this  boy. 

Who  '8  deaf  now  very  long.” 

The  blind  man  said,  ”  Indeed ! 

1  saw  one  just  behind; 

My  limping  son  shall  make  all  speed 
'The  man  to  try  to  find.” 


So  went  the  limping  son 
As  they  had  bid  him  do. 

And  sought  the  harper  as  he  run 
The  streets  and  alleys  through. 

Coming  at  their  commands. 

They  all  the  harper  greet; 

AVhen,  lo !  to  play  he  had  no  hands. 

And  so  he  took'  his  feet. 

For  rapture  as  he  played 
The  deaf  boy  listened  long. 

The  blind  man  well  his  skill  surveyed. 

The  dumb  one  shouted  strung. 

The  lame  one  quick  to  dancing  went 
With  all  his  soul  and  might. 

And  all  together  stayed  content 
Till  late  within  the  night. 

And  when  they  parted  then, 

They  alt  were  sound  and  gay, 

An<l  begged  the  harper  come  again. 

Who  was  as  pleased  as  they. 

Among  the  German  critics,  some  have  been  able 
only  to  see  in  Riickert  an  artist  of  the  mere  forms 
of  poetry,  and  very  uneven  at  that.  Indeed, 
rhytlim  and  rhyme,  wonls  and  the  turns  of  phrases, 
are  on  his  part  the  objects  of  an  indefatigable  re¬ 
search,  of  the  boldest  experiment ;  and  it  may  be  as 
well  acknowledged,  that  sometimes  they  have  been 
absolute  failures.  The  Gennan  language,  in  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  great  literary  epoch,  no  longer  possesses 
the  ductility  which  it  had  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  is  not  now  so  perfectly  subservient  to  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  a  writer.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  phase 
of  Kiickert’s  nmse.  And  what  if  he  does  show 
sometimes  that  he  is  too  much  occupietl  with  the 
outward  seeming  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  demand  of 
a  poet  to  distinguish  thus  clearljf  between  the 
thought  and  its  form  ?  And  has  this  distinction,  so 
dear  to  serious  blockheads,  sucli  a  great  value  ?  Do 
we  see  other  things  than  forms  in  the  world  ?  In 
jHilitics,  in  technology,  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  art 
and  fashion,  what  is  that  which  allures  and  repels, 
which  most  engiiges  ns,  which  incites  us,  if  it  be  not 
this  very  matter  of  forms  ? 


BLANCHE. 

I. 

I  WAS  SO  unfortunate  whilst  a  student  in  Paris  as 
to  fall  ill  with  ague,  and,  like  all  b.achelors,  sought 
care  and  cure  in  a  liaison  de  Sante.  Tourists,  I 
however,  so  rarely  hc.ar  of  this  truly  Parisian  insti¬ 
tution,  that  b<‘fore  commencing  iny  story  I  preface  a 
word  or  two  concerning  it.  i 

A  Jllaison  de  Sante  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  1 
a  hospital  conducted  on  aesthetic  principles  ;  in  oth-  [ 
er  wonls,  illness  beautified ;  for  whether  you  are  ! 
j.aundiced  or  jialsied,  have  broken  a  limb  or  lost  a 
lung,  you  .are  made  to  feel  that  such  a  visitation  is  j 
the  liest  possible  luck  in  the  world.  Tender  nurses  | 
smooth  your  pillow,  courteous  phvsicians  discuss  the 
news  of  the  day,  pretty  valetiulinarians  bring  you  | 
roses  and  femlletom.  I  selected  the  Maison  de 
.Sant<5  Municipale.  Any  one  who  has  walked  from 
the  monster  railway  station  of  the  Calais  terminus  i 
to  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  would  remember  an  im-  ! 
posing-looking  fa9adc  which  extends  the  length  of  1 
an  ordinary  street.  Enter,  and  you  are  lost  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  breadth  and  elevation  anil  symme¬ 
try  of  the  building,  and  the  brilliancy  .and  airiness  of 
its  entourage.  Open  porticoes  lead  from  sp<acious 
salons  to  flowerj’  pastures ;  there  are  fountains  play¬ 
ing,  caged  birds  singing,  and  every  ornamental  ele¬ 
ment  of  outdoor  life.  One  path  curls  round  an 
artificial  height  covered  with  daisies,  another  ends 
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in  a  laurel-grove  and  rustic  seat,  a  third  climbs  a 
terrace  of  well-kept  flowers.  Groups  of  cheerful 
valetudinarians  sit  here  and  there,  carnages  come 
and  go  at  one’s  bidding,  servants  are  ready  to  fly  at 
a  signal,  and  the  distant  noise  of  the  streets  gives  a 
pleasant  dolce  far  niente  feeling. 

I  was  spending  my  last  day  of  convalescence  at 
the  Maison  dc  Sante.  To-morrow  I  should  no  longer 
talk  politics  with  the  rheumatic  monsieur,  belles- 
letters  with  the  asthmatical  monsieur,  social  science 
with  the  dropsical  monsieur,  agriculture  with  the 
monsieur  who  had  broken  his  leg,  art  with  the  mon¬ 
sieur  who  had  dislocated  his  collar-bone,  love  and 
romance  with  the  ladies  who  had  had  the  measles. 

The  only  person  whom  I  really  regretted  was  a 
young  man  not  mentioned  in  this  category.  His 
name  was  F«Sliclen  des  Essarts,  and  his  illness  had 
arisen,  as  the  illnesses  of  many  young  authors  arise, 
from  mental  over-excitation,  irregular  hours,  and  in- 
suflicient  fbod. 

“I’ll  just  tell  you  the  thought  of  my  mind, 
Browne,”  he  said,  as  we  reclined  on  a  well-cushioned 
bench  out  of  doors.  “  If  I  am  not  strong  enough 
to  leave  this  place  in  a  few  days,  I  shall  never  leave 
it  at  all.” 

“  Nonsense,  Des  Essarts,  you  ate  half  a  fowl  for 
your  breakfast.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  You  students  don’t  know  how  we  poor  feuHlelon- 
vtls  exist  Do  you  remember  Marius  in  ‘  Les  Miser- 
ables.’  He  purchased  a  chop,  and  on  the  first  day 
ate  the  lean,  on  the  second  the  fat,  on  the  third 
gnawed  the  bone.  I ’ve  surpassed  that  economy 
many  a  time,  and  am  feeling  the  evil  effects  of  it  now.” 

I  tried,  first  to  laugh,  then  to  reason  away  his 
fears,  but  in  vain.  He  was  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  never  leave  the  walls  of  the  sanato¬ 
rium  alive. 

“  What  matters !  ”  he  laughed,  recklessly.  “  I 
have  had  some  good  days.  One  of  my  pieces  was 
acted  at  the  Varietes,  —  ay,  acted  for  twenty-one 
nights  in  succession,  —  a  year  or  two  back.  What 
a  festival  we  had !  There  was  Victor,  and  Etienne, 
and  Fran9ois,  and  Emilie  of  the  black  eyes.  Pretty, 
pretty  Emilie !  would  she  cry  if  she  heard  that  I 
were  laid  in  the  cemoterj'  of  Montmartre  ?  Per¬ 
haps  ;  but  it  does  not  matter  to  me.  Look  here.” 

He  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  painted  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  young  girl,  whose  beauty  consisted  in  her 
rare  complexion  and  sweet,  pensive  expression.  The 
auburn  air,  the  violet  eyes,  the  glowing  lips,  com¬ 
bined  to  make  such  a  face  as  one  seldom  sees. 

“  Well  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  If  I  were  not  betrothed  to  one  of  my  own  coun¬ 
trywomen  I  should  envy  you,”  I  answered. 

“  She  is  not  an  Emilie,”  he  went  on  impetuously. 
“  She  is  pure  as  an  angel,  and  would  mourn  for  me 
till  her  hair  grew  gray.  Will  you  promise  me  a 
favor,  Browne  ?  ” 

I  promised. 

“  You  will  be  free  to-morrow,  —  oh,  my  God  1 
strong  and  free,  and  a  man  again !  You  must  go  to 
her  instead  of  me.” 

“  And  my  message  ?” 

“  Let  me  take  breath  a  little.  Blanche  has  not  a 
happy  home,  you  must  know.  Her  father  married 
a  widow  with  money,  and  the  poor  wretch  hardly 
dares  to  treat  his  own  child  kindly.  There  is  an¬ 
other  daughter,  too, — that  woman’s,  —  and  between 
two  fiends  and  a  fool,  no  wonder  that  Blanche  was 
ready  to  run  away.  We  should  have  been  married 
six  weeks  ago  but  for  this  illness.” 


“  And  now  ?  ” 

“  And  now  I  think  we  shall  never  be  married  at 
all.  Could  you  befriend  Blanche  a  little  in  that 
case  ?  ” 

“  With  friends,  —  money,  —  counsel  ?  ” 

“  With  all.” 

Then,  seeing  my  look  of  bewilderment,  he  added, 
eagerly  and  apologetically,  — 

“  She  could  do  anything  that  other  poor  young 
ladies  do  by  way  of  living,  —  teach,  sew,  model 
flowers,  play  the  pianoforte.  Is  it  possible  for  you 
to  help  her  towards  a  livelihood?  She  would  be 
happy  anywhere,  if  people  treated  her  kindly, 
and  — ” 

He  looked  at  me  eagerly,  blushed  to  the  brow, 
and  added,  in  an  undertone,  — 

“  I  could  n’t  rest  in  my  grave  if  she  stayed  at  home. 
There  is  a  man  who  calls  himself  Henriette’s  lover 
(Ilenriette  is  the  name  of  the  step-sister),  but  he 
hates  her,  and  loves  Blanche,  —  loves  Blanche  as 
the  miser  loves  money,  as  beasts  love  prey,  as  gour¬ 
mands  love  fine  dishes.  The  man  has  no  soul,  —  do 
you  understand  ?,” 

I  understood  quite  well,  and  he  saw  it ;  gra.sping 
my  arm  with  the  strength  of  fury,  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  “  The  man  is  rich,  in  good  health, 
and  has  no  heart.  When  I  think  of  my  own  con¬ 
dition  I  long  to  curse  him  if  curses  could  save 
Blanche.” 

Here  the  resident  physician  came  up,  and  observ¬ 
ing  Felicien’s  flushed  cheeks  and  excited  manner,  he 
divided  us  under  some  special  pretext.  I  saw  my 
friend  no  more  that  day,  and  though  on  the  next  we 
breakfasted  in  company,  the  presence  of  the  con¬ 
valescents  hindered  us  from  speaking  freclv.  He 
merely  gave  me  a  card,  containing  the  following 
address :  — 

“Madame  Goupil, 

Pension  Bourgeoise, 

Rue  de  Buffon,  No.  2.” 

Adding,  as  we  made  our  adieux,  “  There  is  your 
vantage-ground,  but  whatever  you  do,  beware  of 
offending  Blanche’s  step-mother.” 

“  Courage,  mon  ami !”  I  cried,  cheerfully ;  “  let 
us  hope  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  fight  your  own 
battles.” 

“  Never.” 

I  wrung  his  hand,  and  feigned  not  to  see  the  tears 
that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes.  But  the  delicate 
transparency  of  the  complexion,  the  unnatural  lus¬ 
tre  of  the  dark  eyes,  the  wasted  hands,  the  drooping 
figure,  all  pointed  to  one  conclusion,  and  made  me 
aflenvartls  sorry  for  what  I  had  said.  Almost  a 
miracle  were  needed  to  prolong  the  life  of  Blanche’s 
lover. 

And  now  in  what  way  was  I  to  fulfil  my  prom¬ 
ise  ?  Here  was  a  young  girl  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  threatened  by  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  insults 
by  people  I  must  learn  to  know.  Surely  I  had  the 
strangest  of  duties,  and  the  most  difficult  of  guardi¬ 
anships  ! 

I  thought  over  the  matter  steadily  for  half  an 
hour,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  had  come  to  the 
following  conclusions :  — 

First,  it  would  be  prudent  to  enter  the  pension  as 
a  simple  boarder,  in  no  wise  disclosing  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Fdlicien. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  consult  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  an  ex-governess  of  my  sister’s, 
residing  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  as  to  Blanche’s  fu¬ 
ture. 
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Thirdly,  I  resolved  to  feign  admiration  for  Hen- 
riette,  and  kick  her  unworthy  lover  out  of  doom  the 
ve^  first  opportunity. 

That  very  evening  I  went  to  the  Rue  de  Bufibn. 

Quitting  the  omnibus  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jar- 
din  dc8  Flantcs,  I  followed  what  seemed  to  be  a  by¬ 
street,  cast  into  deep  shadow  by  high  garden  wait, 
and  chestnut-trees  overtopping  them.  Here  and 
there  a  little  iron  gate  broke  the  white  monotony, 
and  the  last  of  these  was  distinguished  by  a  plate 
bearing  these  words,  “  Pension  ^urgeoise.”  The 
bell-cord  being  broken,  I  entered  unceremoniously, 
and  found  myself  in  a  long,  narrow  garden,  over¬ 
grown  with  grass,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  At  the 
fower  end  stood  some  hen-coops  and  a  round  table ; 
at  the  upper,  the  house  presented  a  front  of  bow- 
windows  open  to  the  ground,  low  dormers  above, 
and  a  side  entrance,  with  kitchen  and  red-bricked* 
staircase. 

A  little  old  lady  in  black  satin  was  busily  feeding 
chickens  as  I  entered,  but  quitted  her  occupation  to 
follow  me  inquisitively  towards  the  house.  On 
catching  sight  of  the  lady  proprietress,  however,  she 
vanished  with  the  agility  of  a  nymph. 

Madame  Goupil  was  florid,  sleepy-eyed,  and  wore 
a  yellow  cap.  She  certainly  had  nothing  of  the 
fiend  in  her  looks,  unless  an  indolent,  languid  air 
of  cunning,  or  the  wearing  of  a  yellow  cap,  may  be 
called  so.  But  she  was  not  quite  a  pleasant  person. 
Something  indescribable  in  her  voice  and  manner 
made  you  feel  as  if  she  should  not  take  any  trouble 
about  you,  unless  she  found  it  worth  her  while. 

“  So,  Monsieur  would  join  our  little  circle  ?  ”  she 
said  in  a  monotonous  undertone.  “  The  air  is  so 
pure,  and  the  family  arrangements  so  friendly,  that 
Monsieur  can  but  be  charmed.  And  then.  Monsieur, 
Goupil  is  the  most  amiable  of  men.  Only  yesterday 
he  walked  to  the  Halles  on  purpose  to  procure  beans 
for  one  of  our  ladies,  because  she  asked  for  them. 
A  child  in  his  ways,  but  an  angel  at  heart,  is  my 
poor  Goupil,  Monsieur.” 

I  caught  sight  of  a  tall  gray-haired  man,  wearing 
a  velvet  sk^l-cap  and  shabby  surtout,  cleaning 
salad  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  not  wrong  in  supt- 
posing  this  to  be  the  poor  Goupil.  After  a  few 
minutes,  he  entered  by  another  way,  and  we  were 
soon  busily  discussing  terms.  I  noticed  that  Madame, 
though  avowedly  estimating  her  husband’s  abilities 
at  a  very  low  rate,  amjcaled  to  him  upon  every  point. 

“  You  hear  this,  Bernard  ?  You  understand  the 
gentleman  to  intend  that,  Bernard?”  she  said,  if 
once,  twenty  times,  Bernard  looking  very  much  in 
awe  of  his  wife  all  the  time.  Our  arrangements 
were  made  without  much  ado,  and  I  entered  the 
pension  from  that  very  hour. 

“  Monsieur  will  not  find  the  time  pass  heavily,” 
stud  Madam6 ;  “  removed  from  the  dm  of  the  city, 
we  live  an  idyllic  life,  occupying  our  leisure  with 
music,  dancing,  and  the  rural  pursuits  of  the  poultrv- 
yard.  Oftr  daughter  Ilenrictte  brightens  us  old 
folks  with  her  wit,  and  Monsieur  her  lover  brings 
us  the  news  of  the  great  world.  Truly  a  happy 
family.  Monsieur.” 

“  You  have  a  daughter  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  We  have  a  dau^ter,”  said  Madame,  e}ing  her 
husband  significantly ;  “  and  such  a  daughter,  Mon¬ 
sieur !” 

“  Only  child,  Madame  ?” 

“  An  only  child.” 

Just  then  Monsieur  Goupil  shuffled  back  to  the 
kitchen,  and  Madame  cried,  shutting  the  door  upon 
him,— 


“  See  what  he  is,  this  poor  Goupil,  Monsieur  I 
The  child  I  speak  of  is  his  step-daughter,  and  he 
cannot  bear  to  hear  her  praised.  Fire  and  water, 
fire  and  water  are  not  nearly  so  antagonistic  as 
these  two.  Monsieur,  and  I  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  it  all.” 

Madame  chatted  on,  I  too  much  perplexed  to 
answer  or  even  follow  her.  She  mentioned  only 
one  child,  distinctly  negativing  the  existence  of  any 
other.  Where  then  was  Blanche  ? 

The  sound  of  the  first  dinner-bell  relieved  me  of 
my  hostess’s  unwelcome  presence,  and  I  strolled 
into  the  garden  by  way  of  obtaining  quiet.  Hardly 
had  I  set  foot  on  the  turf,  however,  before  a  foot¬ 
step  sounded  close  behind  me,  and,  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  little  chicken-feeder. 

She  was  a  strange  little  personage,  with  pink 
cheeks,  pale  yellow  hair  blowing  to  the  four  winds, 
restless  blue  eyes,  and  a  habit  of  peeking  her  looks 
at  you  as  a  timid  bird  afraid  of  being  dnven  away. 
And  she  had  a  somewhat  foggy  understanding. 

“Does  Monsieur  like  feeding  chickens?”  she 
asked,  nervously ;  “  because  here  is  some  grmn.” 

I  assented,  to  please  her,  and  she  brought  from 
under  her  apron  a  handful  of  barley. 

Smiling  at  my  look  of  astonishment,  she  whispered, 
“  Clever  police  make  clever  thieves.  Monsieur,  voila 
tout.” 

We  sat  down  under  the  chestnut-trees,  and  soon 
had  a  hungry  brood  around  us.  The  little  lady 
chuckled  over  the  feast  that  her  cunning  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  them. 

“  Ah,”  she  said,  apparently  thinking  herself  alone, 
“  if  Blanche  were  here  you’d  peck  out  of  her  hands, 
you  pretty  dears  1  ” 

Hardly  were  the  words  said  than  she  recollected 
my  presence.  Dismayed  and  crestfallen,  she  was 
fain  to  explain  away  her  words,  but  lacked  the 
power.  “  I  was  thinking  of  some  one  else ;  don’t 
pay  any  heed  to  me,”  she  whispered.  “  There  are 
some  things  one  must  n’t  talk  about  in  every  house, 
—  you  understand.” 

And  then,  as  if  fearful  of  betraying  herself,  she 
shook  the  remaining  corn  from  her  apron,  and 
walked  quickly  towards  the  house. 

I  was  getting  into  a  maze.  Evidently  some  fate 
had  befallen  Blanche  of  which  my  poor  friend  knew 
nothing.  Her  existence  was  demed ;  her  very  name 
was  under  a  ban. 

Had  she  fallen  into  some  snare  set  by  her  sister’s 
lover  ?  Had  she  been  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
tyrannies  of  her  home  ?  Was  she  dead  ? 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbing  thoughts  the 
final  gong  sounded  for  dinner,  and  I  recollected 
that  I  had  forgotten  my  toilette.  To  rush  to  my 
room,  to  change  my  clothes,  to  perfume  my  hand¬ 
kerchief,  was  the  work  of  a  minute.  When  I  en¬ 
tered  the  salon,  with  a  voluminous  apology,  Madame 
was  still  ladling  out  the  soup. 

I  was  formally  introduced  to  Mademoiselle  Hen- 
liette.  Monsieur  Colin,  her  fiancee,  the  rest  of  the 
party  en  manse,  and  then  took  the  seat  assigned  me. 
^e  better  to  fulfil  my  purpose,  I  feigned  a  coun¬ 
trified,  somewhat  unsophisticated  mien  and  manner, 
thus  procuring  myself  the  drainings  of  the  wine- 
bottle,  the  untempting  limbs  of  the  fowl,  the  most 
meagre  modicum  of  dessert,  and,  what  was  quite 
compensatory,  perfect  oblivion  of  every  one  present 
except  of  Mademoiselle  Henriette.  That  young 
lady  never  forgot  a  single  element  of  the  small 
society  around  her  for  an  instant.  She  was  as 
keenly  alive  to  each  little  weakness,  and  as  keenly 
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appreciative  of  each  little  idiosyncrasy,  as  a  writer 
of  Balzac’s  school  might  be ;  and  naturally,  at  a 
private  table  d'hote  of  this  kind,  food  was  not  want¬ 
ing  for  such  mental  appetite. 

Of  the  fourteen  memliers  composing  Madame’s 
family  circle,  ten  were  ladies  of  an  uniform  age  and 
presence,  but  varying  strongly  in  those  slight  shades 
that  only  quick  observers  can  detect.  One  motive 
had  evidently  driven  them  all  to  seek  the  sheltering 
wing  of  Madame  Ooupil,  namely,  economy ;  and  one 
passion  evidently  kept  them  from  ennui,  namely, 
jealousy  of  each  other.  My  little  friend  the  chicken- 
feeder  seemed  the  enfant  gate  of  all,  and  the  only 
centre  of  cordiality'  and  good  feeling.  Among  the 
men,  it  suffices  to  particularize  "Monsieur  Colin,  Hen- 
riette’s  lover.  He  was  about  fifty,  and  still  possessed 
that  florid  kind  of  beauty  so  admired  by  women  of 
a  certain  type.  Well  made,  with  regular  features, 
and  a  bright  black,  close-cut  beard,  he  lacked  noth¬ 
ing  but  intellectuality  to  recommend  him  among 
women  of  all  types.  He  spoke  well,  and  had  a 
sweet  voice ;  he  had  a  certain  indolent  way  of  pay¬ 
ing  tender  little  courtesies ;  he  never  said  or  looked 
a  rude  or  sarcastic  or  unwelcome  truth.  But  lor 
all  that,  as  my  poor  friend  had  said,  the  man  was 
without  a  soul.  AVhen  Hcnriette  used  that  sting¬ 
ing  little  whip,  her  tongue,  so  pitilessly.  Monsieur 
Colin  was  the  first  to  smile ;  when  Henrictte  brow¬ 
beat  her  timid,  trembling  old  step-father,  Monsieur 
Colin  encouraged  her  with  a  glance  of  ailmiration ; 
when  Henriette  lashed  one  inoffensive  middle-aged 
lady  after  the  other  into  silence.  Monsieur  Colin 
tried  no  mediation,  offered  no  apology,  and  evi¬ 
dently  emoyed  the  scene  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  How  I  hated  the  man !  How  I  hoped  that 
Henriette  would  turn  against  him  one  day !  This 
admirable  young  lady  was  not  handsome,  and  had 
passed  the  Rubicon  so  awful  to  French  women, 
namely',  the  thirtieth  birthday.  Though  wanting, 
however,  in  youthful  softness  and  bloom,  she  had 
attractions  of  a  more  startling  and  uncommon  kind. 
Her  figure  was  tall  and  symmetrical  as  a  statue; 
her  eyes  were  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  won¬ 
derful  for  their  power  of  expression;  her  wit  w£is 
ever  ready  and  ever  new. 

II. 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  on  the  whole.  As 
soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  we  atlj'oumed  to  a 
little  salon  opening  on  to  the  garden,  parties  were 
fonned  for  whist  and  dominoes,  whilst  those  who 
loved  music  drew  round  Mademoiselle  Henriette’s 
piano. 

She  played  fairly,  and  sung  one  or  two  songs  with 
no  little  execution.  Monsieur  Colin  smoking  his 
cigar  at  h<w  elbow  all  the  time.  Once  I  saw  him 
kiss  her  hand,  but  the  act  was  done  so  indolently 
and  formally  that  I  could  not  understand  Henriette’s 
triumphant  acknowledgment  of  it.  She  blushed, 
faltered,  and  smiled,  like  an  ingenue  of  seventeen. 
About  ten  o’clock  Monsieur  Colin  took  his  leave, 
and  the  little  household  separated  for  the  night. 
One  circumstance  that  occurred  amid  the  universal 
jargon  of  parting  compliments  struck  me.  It  was  this  ; 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  division  of  domestic 
duties  between  Mademoiselle  Henriette  and  her 

arents.  Madame  went  through  the  kitchen  and 

utteric.s,  trying  the  locks  and  surveying  the  stores; 
Henriette  extinguished  the  lights  and  stowed  away 
the  plate ;  Monsieur,  having  put  on  his  hat  and 
boots,  lighted  a  lantern  and  stepped  out  into  the 
garden. 


“  I  am  going  to  lock  up  the  chickens,”  he  said, 
explanatorily.  “  If  Monsieur  wishes  for  a  turn  in 
the  moonlight  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  his  com¬ 
pany.” 

I  was  about  to  fetch  my  hat,  when  I  heard  Hen¬ 
riette’s  laugh  close  at  my  ear. 

“  Afraid  of  the  bogeys,  poor  little  papa  ?  ”  she  | 
said,  sneeringly ;  “  shall  it  lie  eaten  up  by  goblins,  I 
then,  and  frightened  out  of  its  little  wits  !”  | 

“  I  merely  invited  Monsieur  to  join  me,”  an-  | 
swered  the  old  man,  shrinking  away ;  “  I — am — not  j 
—  frightened  —  ”  | 

But  the  tremor  of  his  voice,  and  the  timidity  of  ; 
his  gesture,  betrayed  him.  Pitying  the  poor  old  - 
man,  I  laughingly  deprecated  Henriette’s  sarcasm. 

1  followed  Monsieur  bareheaded  across  the  turf,  | 
singing  a  snatch  of  Beranger  about  love  and  moon¬ 
light.  When  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the  ganlen 
where  the  thickly  interleaved  chestnut  boughs  made  [ 
a  deep  shadow.  Monsieur  stopped  short. 

“  It ’s  very  kind  of  you  to  come  with  me,”  he  said, 
holding  up  his  lantern  so  as  to  see  my  face ;  “  Hen-  i 
riette  —  Mademoiselle  —  makes  fun  of  everything  I  I 
say  ;  but,  in  very  truth.  Monsieur,  I  saw  something 
unearthly  here  last  night.” 

He  looked  round,  shuddered,  and  l)ending  down, 
began  locking  the  fowl-coojw  hurriedly. 

“  Be  so  kind  as  to  hold  the  lantern  for  me,  Mon¬ 
sieur,”  be  began  again.  “  It  is  chilly,  and  my  hands 
shake.  W’hat  is  that  moving  in  the  trees  ?  ”  1 

“  Nothing  is  moving  in  the  trees  but  the  wind,”  I  j 
said,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  smile. 

The  last  key  was  turned,  and  Monsieur  rose, 
with  an  effort  of  cheerfulness. 

“We  all  have  our  fancies,  my  dear  Monsieur, 
have  we  not?  N'imporle.  Were  it  not  for  each 
other’s  little  weaknesses,  where  would  be  the  need 
of  divine  charity  ?  ” 

I  feigned  perfect  faith  in  Monsieur’s  vigorous 
bravery,  and  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  back  to 
its  original  source. 

“  You  saw  something  unearthly  ?  ”  I  began. 

“  One  must  seek  to  drive  away  such  painful  im¬ 
pressions,  Monsieur;  and  Mademoiselle  Henriette 
declares  that  I  had  muddled  my  brain  by  drinking 
too  much  coffee.  The  fact  is,  I  am  getting  old,  and 
have  had  many  troubles.” 

“  Your  daughter  is  a  splendid  creature,  and  ought 
to  console  you,”  I  said.  “  What  a  sparkhng  wit  she 
has,  and,  by  St.  Cupid,  what  a  figure  !  ” 

I  felt  my  arm  caught  as  in  a  vice,  and  heanl  a  low, 
senile  chuckle.  “  My  daughter  !  Monsieur  calls  her 
my  daughter !  ”  he  said,  adding  in  an  almost  inaudi¬ 
ble  voice,  “  I  hiul  a  daughter  once,  but  her  name 
was  not  Henriette.” 

“  And  j'ou  lost  her  ?  She  is  dead  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur  must  n’t  ask  questions.  She  displeased 
Madame,  and  was  sent  away,  —  do  you  understand? 

I  could  not  save  her ;  but,  indeed,  we  are  both  break¬ 
ing  rules.  Many  thanks  for  Monsieur’s  society. 
Good  night;  good  night.” 

And  saying  this,  he  shuffled  towards  the  kitchcb, 
lantern  in  hand,  leaving  me  to  grope  my  way  up 
stairs  as  best  I  could.  Two  other  days  passed,  and 
by  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  fallen  into  the  routine 
of  the  Pension.  Matlame’s  rigorous  economics,  Hen¬ 
riette’s  tyrannic  behavior  to  everj'body  but  her 
lover.  Monsieur  Colin’s  selfish  acceptance  of  her 
homage,  poor  Goupil’s  submission,  the  little  quarrels 
of  the  ladies,  all  these  things  repeated  themselves 
without  any  especial  variety.  I  took  good  care  to 
spend  every  evening  at  home,  and  by  that  means 
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I  won  the  goo<l  grace  of  every  one.  Henriette  tried 
I  to  coquet  with  me  by  way  of  provoking  Monsieur 
Colin  to  jealousy ;  Madame  liked  a  leaven  of  gentle- 
I  men’s  society  in  her  estoblishinont ;  she  said  it  looked 
I  well  and  sounded  well ;  Monsieur  was  grateful  for 
j  such  waifs  and  strays  of  kindness  as  I  ventured  to 
show  him  ;  whilst  Monsieur  Colin  seemed  really  re- 
I  lieved  to  have  Henriette’s  attentions  a  little  divided. 

I  believe  he  was  almost  as  fond  of  this  girl  as  it  was 
!  in  his  nature  to  be,  but  he  admired  beauty,  and  in 
his  eves  she  had  none. 

“  foor  Henriette  will  make  a  good  wife,”  he 
would  say  to  me  over  coffee  and  cigars  ;  “  and  has 
extraordinary  talents.  But  what  are  talents  with¬ 
out  a  pretty  face  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle  has  glorious  eyes,  and  the  figure 
of  a  Juno,”  I  put  in. 

“  Bah  !  you  should  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the  little 
sister,  Blanche !  ” 

And  then  the  subject  would  be  put  off  abruptly, 
and  just  as  I  deemed  mvself  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
discovery,  .all  became  bfank  and  inscrutable  as  be¬ 
fore.  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  had  le.arned  nothing. 

Not  caring  to  carry  so  unsatisfactory  a  story  to 
my  poor  friend  in  the  Maison  de  Santd,  I  wrote  in¬ 
stead,  touching  upon  Blanche’s  absence  and  the 
common  accc^itation  of  it,  as  cheerfully  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  I  received  in  reply  the  following  pencilled 
note :  — 

“I  am  only  able  to  crawl  from  my  bed  to  the 
window,  or  would  leave  this  place  at  the  risk  of  my 
life  and  seek  Blanche.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  terror 
with  which  your  letter  has  inspired  me.  I  know 
Henriette  and  her  mother  too  well  to  doubt  some 
foul  injustiec  —  Heavens !  crime  would  seem  the 
proper  word  —  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mystery. 
VVhat  is  best  for  you  to  do  1  know  not ;  all  that  I 
I  implore  of  you  is  to  do  something.  How  can  I  die 
in  this  fearful  suspense  ?  ” 

j  Inside  the  envelope  was  scrawled  by  way  of  post- 
I  script,  — 

I  “  Goiipil  is  harmless  and  good-hearted.  He  would 
I  tell  you  all  he  knew.” 

I  Acting  upon  the  hint,  I  took  everj'  opportunity 
j  of  improving  my  acqualnt.ance  with  Monsieur  Gou- 
pil.  But  he  was  so  childlike,  so  helpless,  and  so 
terribly  in  awe  of  his  wite  and  step-daughter,  that 
all  our  little  confidences  had  to  be  obtained  by 
stealth.  Sometimes  I  made  a  point  of  meeting  him, 
as  if  by  accident,  in  the  markets,  —  for  he  was  the 
boot-cleaner,  scullery-maid,  and  errand-boy  of  the 
establishment,  —  sometimes  I  volunteered  my  assist¬ 
ance  in  digging  up  potatoes,  or  gathering  peas. 
Sometimes  I  presented  him  with  half  a  dozen  cigars, 
and  once  I  took  him  to  the  play. 

We  wont  to  the  Porte  St.  ftlartln,  and  saw  “  Les 
Pilules  du  Diable,”  suredy  the  most  gorgeous,  rollick¬ 
ing,  captivating  extravagiinza  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  ever  contrived. 

The  poor  old  man  latigheil,  wept,  and  embraced 
m(^  from  very  rapture;  but  when  we  atljourned  to 
a  cafd  close  by,  and  supp<Ml  as  I  suspect  he  had  not 
supped  for  many  a  year,  the  cup  of  his  gratitude  was 
full.  He  called  me  his  JHn  Men-abnc,  his  friend,  his 
protector,  pledged  himself  to  everlasting  affection 
and  remembrance  ;  finally,  opened  his  heart  to  me. 

It  was  a  sad  story.  He  had  married  because  he 
needed  bread,  and  the  breatl  thus  obtained  was 
dealt  out  in  niggardly  portions,  and  steeped  in  bit¬ 
terness  beyond  the  bitterness  of  asphodel. 

“  Of  course,  when  a  man  marries  a  lady  because 
she  has  a  house  and  some  hundred  francs,”  he  said. 


with  pitiful  meekness,  “  there  are  little  caprices  to 
be  endured ;  but  I  could  n’t  bear  to  see  my  poor 
Blanclie  made  a  Cinderella  of.  O  Monsieur!  she 
was  so  pretty  and  so  sweet,  and  her  step-sister  Hen¬ 
riette  would  have  trodden  on  her  neck  if  she  dared.” 

We  were  now  walking  along  the  boulevard  arm 
and  arm,  and  he  looked  behind  and  before  him  whilst 
speaking. 

“  Blanche  had  a  spirit,  but  Henriette  broke  it. 
She  made  her  do  the  work  of  the  house,  and  wear 
her  old  dresses ;  she  taunted  her  with  her  depend- 
ene'e  before  all  our  pemtionnaires ;  she  —  O  Mon¬ 
sieur,  what  am  I  saying  ?  Let  us  talk  of  the 
.  .  . 

“  But  I  am  especially  interested  in  Mademoiselle 
Blanche,”  I  said,  persuasively.  “Moreover,  I  am 
the  friend  of  her  faithful  lover,  Fdlicien  des  Es- 
sarts  —  ” 

“  Felicien  ?  "Why  did  he  go  away?  ^Vhere  is 
he  ?  ” 

I  answered  his  questions  one  by  one.  'The  pic¬ 
ture  of  Felicien  sick,  Felicien  lonely,  Fdlicien  all 
but  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  Blanche,  struck 
and  subdued  him.  He  grew  coherent  and  self- 
possessed,  and  he  told  me  what  he  knew  without 
any  effort  at  concealment. 

One  night,  during  his  temporary  absence,  Blanche 
had  disap])cared.  None  could  tell  whither  she  had 
gone  or  the  reason  of  her  going,  but  Madame  and 
Henriette  forbade  the  mention  of  her  name  from 
that  hour. 

“  I  don’t  think  Blanche  would  willingly  have  left 
me  so,”  added  the  old  man,  tearfully.  “  She  knew 
that  I  had  no  one  else  to  comfort  me ;  she  knew  how 
I  should  weep  for  her.” 

I  caught  his  arm,  and  cried  eagerly,  — 

“  You  do  not  suspect  that  they  drove  her  away, 
or  anything  more  unnatural  and  wicked  ?  ” 

“  1  suspect  nothing.  I  have  n’t  mind  enough  left 
for  suspicion,  Monsieur.  I  only  know  that  I  wish 
1  were  dead.” 

My  companion  was  too  overcome,  and  I  too  be¬ 
wildered,  to  say  any  more.  When  we  reached  the 
gate  of  the  Pension,  both  were  striving  after  self¬ 
composure,  and  both  were  looking,  perhaps  with  the 
same  thought,  towards  the  chestnut-trees. 

Was  I  dreaming  ?  Had  I  imbibed  the  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  “  Les  Pilules  du  Diable  ”  so  strongly  as 
to  sec  unreal  things  in  a  real  world  ?  I  stood  by  the 
little  iron  gate,  I  heard  Mademoiselle  Henriette 
playing  in  the  salon,  I  saw  the  shabby  little  figure 
of  the  poor  Goupil  beside  me,  and  yet  I  had  lost  my 
senses,  and  knew  not  where  I  was. 

A  sliadow, — a  shape, —  a  something  moved  amid 
the  chestnut-trees.  One  moment,  and  1  felt  that  the 
diaphanous  drapery  was  tangible,  and  the  figure  it 
covered  was  living ;  another,  and  I  caught,  or  im¬ 
agined  that  I  eaught,  the  gleam  of  a  woman’s  golden 
head  ;  a  third,  and  Monsieur  Goupil  was  clinging  to 
my  knees,  pallid  and  palsied  with  fear,  and  a^ut 
the  chestnut-grove  were  darkness  and  silence  only. 

“  O  Monsieur,  Monsieur !  that  is  what  I  saw  once 
before.  It  is  my  Blanche,  and  yet  is  not  she.  Sure¬ 
ly  such  sights  as  these  portend  terrible  things !  ”  he 
cried ;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  soothe 
him. 

To  satisfy  mj-self  w.as  more  difficult  still.  I  put 
the  matter  before  me  in  every  possible  light.  I  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  old  man’s  hallucination  and  my  own 
by  various  plausibilities.  I  reduced  the  myste^^ 
its  simplest  and  least  objectionable  form.  Still  it 
was  a  mystery ;  a  mystery  I  resolved  to  fathom,  if 
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indeed  it  were  fftthomable ;  a  mystery  I  could  neither 
fbrrot  by  ni^fat  nor  by  day ;  a  mystery  that  made 
study  impossible  to  me,  and  deep  unhealthy. 

From  that  day  I  spent  all  the  strategy  of  which  I 
was  master  upon  Henriette.  I  feted,  nattered,  and 

[irovoked  her ;  I  droppf^<tfnts  as  to  her  lover’s  gal- 
antries ;  I  taunted  her  with  his  indifference ;  I 
played  upon  her  love  of  gifts  and  her  love  of  pleas¬ 
ure.  For  strong-minded  as  she  was,  and  self-con¬ 
tained  as  she  was,  she  had  a  childish  love  of  fine 
clothes,  sweetmeats,  cheap  music,  and  street  shows. 

She  did  not  wholly  dislike  me.  When  Monsieur 
Colin  failed  to  come,  she  gladly  played  my  favorite 
songs,  mimicked  such  of  her  mother’s  boarders  as 
were  absent  for  my  amusement,  and,  in  fine,  relieved 
her  ennui  without  relieving  her  malice. 

One  evening,  when  she  had  been  unusually  jeal¬ 
ous  about  Monsieur  Colin,  and  suave  to  me,  I  ven¬ 
tured  upon  a  more  decided  course  of  action. 

We  had  been  talking  liglitly  of  love,  using  with¬ 
out  stint  or  shame  what  Balzac  happily  cmls  the 
argot  de  caur,  and  recurring  again  and  again  to 
personal  experiences.  Henriette  argued  on  the 
side  of  second  love.  I  opposed  whdst  I  spoke. 
“  Witty  and  attractive  as  you  are,”  I  said,  “  you 
have  a  rival  in  Monsieur  Colin’s  heart  whom  you 
will  not  easily  supersede.  She  came  first,  and  will 
outstay  a  reign  like  yours.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  flamed. 

“  I  defy  her  power,  and  deny  her  claim,”  she  said. 
“  Blanche’s  ?  ”  I  asked,  quietly. 

She  turned  upon  me,  as  if  determined  to  sound 
my  knowledge  to  the  bottom. 

“  I  have  no  secrets,”  I  added,  in  a  voice  of  cold 
indifierence.  “You  must  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
this  young  lady’s  hold  on  your  lover’s  heart.” 

“  I  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

’  “  You.” 

“  Pierre  has  told  you  —  ” 

“  Monsieur  Colin  has  told  me  nothing  I  can  re¬ 
peat,  Mademoiselle.  If  you  wish  to  make  the  world 
as  if  it  held  no  Blanche  to  him,  the  way  is  easy.” 

She  looked  up  eagerly.  I  bent  down  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  her  ear,  — 

“  Reinstate  your  step-sister  in  her  home,  and  the 
game  would  be  in  your  own  hands.” 

Thunderstruck  as  she  was,  she  never  for  a  single 
instant  lost  self-possession.  She  accepted  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  family  secret  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
gave  me  no  clew  to  the  unravelling  of  it. 

“  Have  you  forgotten  that  Blanche  is  ten  years 
younger  than  I  ?”  she  asked,  evidently  anticipating 
a  triumph  for  herself  now.  She  was  disappointed. 

“  What  of  that  ?  Were  Blanche  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  her  presence  could  not  harm  you  as  her  un¬ 
explained  absence  is  doing.  Monsieur  Colin  is  not 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  and  would  rire  of  her  after  two 
days’  ineffectual  courting.” 

“  You  do  not  know  him.” 

“  But  why  keep  this  pretty  Blanche  hidden  from 
ns  all  ?  ”  I  said,  in  an  altered  tone.  “  You  are  cruel. 
Mademoiselle,  and  will  leave  us  soon.  Are  we  to 
have  no  one  in  your  place  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  Henriette  answered,  very  distantly 
and  dryly,  “  it  may  be  the  fashion  in  England,  but 
in  France  nothing  excuses  inquisitiveness  as  to 
domestic  affairs.  Oblige  me  by  changing  the  sub- 
ject” 

Thus  it  h^pened  that  I  risked  all  and  gained 
nothing.  I  felt  utterly  powerless  now  to  hmp  my 
fiiend  F^cien,  much  as  I  desired  it  I  felt  even 
more  than  powerless,  since  I  became  an  object  of 


suspicion  to  both  Madame  Goupil  and  her  daughter. 
The  old  man  avoided  me,  partly,  as  I  imagined, 
from  fear  of  his  wife,  and  partly  from  fear  of  him¬ 
self.  He  could  not  help  prattling  of  his  troubles, 
and  the  very  winds  seemed  to  turn  eaves-droppers 
on  Madame’s  behalf. 

All  circumstances  combined  to  make  life  in  the 
Rue  de  Buffon  a  dreary  affair  at  this  time.  Mad¬ 
ame  fed  us  ill,  Henriette’s  tongue  became  venomous 
as  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  Monsieur  Colin  stayed  away 
altogether,  and  the  threadbare  bachelors  and  shabby 
spinsters  played  dominoes  and  whist  without  a 
smile. 

Fdlicien  still  lived,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
w.'is  enabled  to  see  me.  He  had  grown  fiercely  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  two  Goupils  now,  and  would  fain  have 
set  the  police  upon  their  track,  have  cliarged  them 
with  the  murder  of  Blanche,  have  done  a  hundred 
unconsidered  things.  I  promised  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive,  but  felt  that  too  much  caution-  could  not  be 
used.  If,  after  all,  Blanche  were  living,  we  might 
dearly  repent  such  precipitate  conduct ;  and  precip¬ 
itation  alone  could  do  no  good. 

One  evening,  events  were  brought  to  an  unlooked- 
for  crisis,  wiUiout  any  interference  whatever.  I 
had  paid  up  my  arrears  to  Madame,  fully  intent  on 
quitting  the  llue  de  Buffon  next  day,  which  resolution 
seemed  rather  satisfactory  to  the  two  ladies.  Every 
one  else,  including  Monsieur  Colin,  expressed  un¬ 
feigned  sorrow,  and  as  to  “  ce  pauvre  pbre  Goupil,” 
as  my  friend  the  chicken-feeder  informed  me,  he 
cried  whenever  he  found  himself  alone. 

It  was  the  first  really  autumnal  evening,  and 
though  the  windows  of  the  salon  were  open  still, 
and  Henriette’s  white  muslin  dress  simulated  sum¬ 
mer,  every  one  shivered  sympathetically. 

Candles  were  not  yet  lighted,  for  Madame  prac¬ 
tised  every  possible  economy  that  could  be  supported 
on  sentimental  grounds.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
the  food  of  man  before  sin  came,  therefore  it  was 
proper  and  poetic  to  live  on  apples  and  potatoes. 
The  summer  was  too  beautiful  to  let  go  too  easily ; 
therefore  it  behooved  ever^  one  to  go  without  fires 
till  near  Christmas.  Twilight  induced  dreaminess 
and  spirituality;  therefore  her  unhappy  boarders 
were  doomed  to  two  or  three  hours  of  inactivity 
and  darkness. 

To-night  the  twilight  was  unusually  deceptive 
and  depressing.  The  garden  lay  in  deep  shadow, 
unbroken,  save  when  the  chestnut  boughs  tossed 
like  funereal  plumes  against  a  cold  gray  sky.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save  the  murmur  of  the 
outlying  world  of  Paris,  and  the  hoarse  chant  of  a 
blind  beggar  in  the  neighboring  street. 

Henriette  sat  at  the  piano  and  played  fitfully,  as 
the  fancy  seized  her.  ^ladame  dozed  on  the  sofa, 
rousing  herself  now  and  then  to  praise  her  daughter’s 
performance,  or  to  beg  her  dear  Goupil  to  run  and 
see  how  Jeannette  was  getting  on  with  her  ironing. 
Monsieur  Colin  smoked,  nibbled  chocolate,  and  took 
no  notice  of  any  one.  The  pensionnaires,  one  and 
all,  whispered  to  each  other  during  the  performance 
of  Henriette’s  loudest  passages,  and  held  their  peace 
at  other  times. 

I  perhaps  enjiyed  the  most  cheerful  mood.  What¬ 
ever  exertions  I  might  take  on  Fdlicien’s  behalf, 
however  close  the  future  might  bring  me  to  the  old 
sordid  life  in  the  Rue  de  Buffon,  I  felt  already  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  and  the  feeling  was  refreshing. 

I  could  but  regret,  however,  my  poor  old  friend 
Monsieur  Goupil,  and  the  little  chicken-feeder,  and 
the  power  I  should  lose  of  henceforth  brightening 
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their  lives.  I  thought,  too,  of  the  shadow  among 
the  chestnut-trees,  dternately  doubting,  questioning, 
believing  it. 

On  a  sudden,  as  if  the  brain  were  indeed  able  to 
clothe  its  eidolon  with  shape  and  substance,  I  saw 
before  me  all  I  had  just  before  seen  in  the  eyes  of 
fancy  only. 

A  figure  clothed  in  fantastic  drapery  of  light  color 
moved  slowly  across  the  lawn.  One  hand  bore  a 
lamp,  and  the  light  of  it  made  clear  what  else  would 
have  been  phantasmal ;  a  small  head  weighed  down 
with  golden  hair,  a  ILssom  form  crouched  Ss  if  in 
fear ;  a  pale,  sweet  face ;  lar^e,  wondering  eyes ;  all 
these  were  as  plain  to  see  as  if  it  had  been  daylight. 
I  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  started  to  my  feet. 
“  Look !  ”  I  cried  ;  “  Madame,  Mademoiselle  Ilen- 
riettc,  look!  You  at  least  should  not  miss  this 
sight.” 

From  that  moment  I  could  understand  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  blind  men  to  interpret  the  passions  and 

Sires  of  those  around  them.  It  was  perfectly 
in  the  salon,  yet  I  knew  instinctively  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  all  the  emotion  that  Madame  displayed, 
and  Henriette  suppressed.  The  former  drew  back, 
shrinking  and  praying ;  but  I  could  feel  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  breath  come  and  go,  and  all  the  white,  silent 
terror  of  her  face. 

The  old  ladies  almost  battled  for  a  place  near  the 
gentlemen,  and  were  hiding  their  faces  and  crossing 
themselves  in  company.  The  gentlemen  called 
Jeannette  to  bring  lights,  and  stood  still.  Monsieur 
Goupil  fell  to  the  ground,  prone  and  speechless. 
Monsieur  Colin’s  cigar  was  not  even  lifted  ft-om  his 
mouth.  Momentary  though  it  was,  every  ffcature 
of  this  scene  impressed  itself  so  strongly  upon  my 
memory  as  to  be  recalled  without  an  effort  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  —  Madame’s  agony  of  fear,  Ilenri- 
ette’s  self-imposed  calm,  the  cowardice  of  the  little 
crowd,  my  own  bewilderment,  and  the  circumstances 
that  recalled  us  to  reality  with  tlie  charm  of  magic. 

It  was  the  voice  and  the  gesture  of  Monsieur 
Colin.  He  was  sitting  in  the  embrasure  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  and,  as  I  have  said,  went  on  smoking  during 
the  first  shock  that  had  paralyzed  us  all.  A  second 
later,  and  he  leaned  a  little  forward,  flung  his  cigar 
upon  the  gravel  path  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  held  something  poised  high  above  his  head  in 
the  air. 

“il/a  fox !  ”  he  said,  coolly ;  “  we  want  no  ghost 
here.” 

On  the  heels  of  his  speech  came  a  click,  a  flash,  a 
report,  and  then  a  bullet  whizzed  straight  and  swift 
across  the  top  of  the  chestnut-grove. 

The  deed  and  the  manner  of  it  would  alone  have 
recalled  us  to  our  senses ;  but  we  were  to  be  recalled 
in  a  more  enduring  and  satisfactory  way.  A  low, 
plaintive  cry  is.sued  from  the  darkness,  a  cry  that 
sent  Monsieur  Goupil  and  the  little  chicken-feeder 
across  the  lawn,  crying,  “Blanche I  Blanche!”  — 
a  cry  that  reduced  Madame  to  shame  and  Henriette 
to  silence,  —  a  cry  that  even  Monsieur  Colin  could 
not  hear  unmoved. 

It  was  indeed  Blanche ;  but,  as  her  simple  father 
had  before  said,  Blanche,  and  yet  not  Blanche. 
Suffering,  cruelty,  the  deprivation  of  all  she  held 
dear,  had  gone  far  to  wreck  a  mind  naturally  cling¬ 
ing  and  timid.  She  was  meek  and  patient  and  lov¬ 
ing;  but  she  could  not  think  or  reason  or  remember. 

I  removed  her  at  once  to  an  hospital,  where  she 
gradually  gained  mental  and  bodily  health.  When 
she  was  well  enough,  I  took  F^liclen  to  see  her,  and 
from  that  date  she  recovered. 


It  was  to  myself  she  confided  her  sad  story.  Driv¬ 
en  from  her  home,  ignorant  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
lover’s  silence,  fearing  the  unscrupulous  admiration 
of  Monsieur  Colin,  lacking  breacl  and  shelter  and 
love,  no  wonder  body  and  mind  alike  broke  down. 
For  some  weeks,  however,  she  had  earned  a  wretch¬ 
ed  pittance  as  a  reveilleuse,  going  weary  rounds  to 
wake  weary  sleepers  when  the  great  world  of  Paris 
was  still.  Partly  from  an  instinctive  love  of  her  old 
home,  partly  from  the  desire  of  seeing  her  father, 
she  had  ventured  to  the  Rue  de  Buffon,  bearing  in 
her  hand  the  lantern  by  which  she  guided  herself 
up  fifty  staircases  when  on  duty. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  in  few  words. 
licien  slowly  recovered,  and,  with  Blanche,  hired 
modest  apartments  near  the  once  courtly  Place 
Royale.  There,  by  their  joint  efforts  as  playwright 
and  milliner,  they  maintain  themselves  and  their 
old  father,  in  peace,  if  not  in  plenty.  Monsieur 
Colin  found  a  prettier  face,  and  never  married  Hen¬ 
riette,  after  all.  The  Pension  in  the  Rue  de  Buflbn 
is  still  an  admirable  institution,  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  boarded  at  twenty-five  francs  a  week. 


POETS  LAUREATE. 

In  looking  down  the  list  of  Poets  Laureate,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  principle  of  selection  they  were  raised  to  their 
office.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  earlier  amongst 
them  were  not  known  by  that  precise  epithet,  but 
they  all  held  a  post  as  king’s  versifiers,  and  received 
marks  of  the  royal  favor.  One,  like  Chaucer  at 
Woodstock,  was  lodged  in  a  goodly  mansion  assigned 
him  by  the  Court,  with  a  comfortable  little  pension 
of  twenty  marks,  equalling  £240  a  year  of  our 
money.  Another  received,  with  his  salary,  an  an¬ 
nual  allowance  of  ruby  wine  fresh  from  the  royal 
cellars ;  and  a  third,  though  he  never  wore  a  crown 
of  bay  leaves,  was  chosen,  like  Skelton,  from  among 
the  poeta  laureati  of  the  “  Unyversite  of  0 jen- 
forde,  ”  and  called  in  plain  English  “  lanrcat  poete.” 
Such  was  the  phrase  applied  by  Edward  IV.  to 
John  Kaye,  and  by  Chaucer  to  his  great  contem¬ 
porary  Petrarch,  whose  crowning  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome  was  the  talk  of  all  Europe.  Princes,  nobles, 
and  senators,  in  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  mediaeval 
costume,  had  marched  before  him ;  patrician  youths 
arrayed  in  green  and  scarlet  flun<j  garlands  of  fra¬ 
grant  flowers  on  his  path ;  the  chief  magistrate,  one 
of  the  Colonna  family,  seated  on  a  throne  with  the 
laurel-crown  in  his  hand,  listened  to  the  poet’s  dis¬ 
course  on  Vii^l,  and  then  placed  on  his  brows  the 
unfading  diadem,  of  which  the  very  name  reminded 
the  wearer  of  that  Laura  who  had  been  his  inspira¬ 
tion  and  his  theme.  To  present  to  the  senator  a 
sonnet  in  praise  of  Rome,  to  move  in  gorgeous  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Vatican,  and  pay  homage  to  its 
august  occupant,  and  to  suspend  the  laurel-wreath 
before  the  shrine  of  St  Peter,  was  the  natural  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  novel  and  striking  pageant.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  it  would  have  been 
repeated  in  honor  of  Tasso ;  but  just  as  he  had 
learned  from  Clement  VIII.  that  this  high  distinc¬ 
tion  was  in  store  for  him,  he  departed  hence  to 
receive  at  other  hands  a  better  and  brighter  crown. 

Rome,  in  those  ages,  knew  which  of  her  sons  was 
worthy  of  the  laurel;  and  this  is  precisely  what 
England  does  not  seem  to  have  known  till  of  late. 
During  four  centuries  it  appears  to  have  been  pure¬ 
ly  accidental  whether  the  nation’s  poet  should  be  a 
bright  genius  or  a  venal  scribbler.  Chaucer,  the 
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soldier,  the  ambassador,  the  romancer,  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  was  succeeded  by  Scogan,  Kaye, 
and  Barnard,  whose  names  are  now  almost  formtten. 
John  Skelton,  the  “  royal  orator,”  was  better  known 
for  his  learning  than  his  fancy,  and,  though  a  priest, 
he  satirized  Wolsey  and  other  over-fed  churchmen 
of  his  time.  Edmund  Spenser  (informally,  in¬ 
deed,  but  in  a  way  that  seems  to  have  been  recog¬ 
nized)  took  his  place,  richer  with  his  “  verses  dipped 
in  dew  of  Castalie,”  —  his  “Shepherd’s  Calendar” 
and  “Faery  Queene,”  —  than  with  his  3,000  acres 
out  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond. 
Lord  Chatham’s  sister  used  often  to  say  of  that 
“Faery  Queene,”  that  it  was  the  only  thing  her 
illustrious  brother  knew  accurately.  If  the  lofty 
and  cultivated  Daniel  had  not  been  made  Laureate 
when  Shakespeare  was  In  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he 
would  have  formed  no  unworthy  link  between  Spen¬ 
ser  and  “rare  Ben  Jonson.”  Jonson’s  career  as 
Laureate  began  in  the  year  Shakespeare  died ;  and 
it  must  be  granted  tliat  “  Catiline’s  Conspiracy  ” 
and  “  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  Eyes  ”  would 
alone  suffice  to  vindicate  their  author’s  claim  to  the 

e>st  he  held.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  successor  ? 

Id  not  Sir  William  Davenant  write  tragedies  that 
make  one  laugh  and  comedies  that  make  one  cry  ? 
Did  he  not  pen  his  frivolous  masks  while  Milton 
composed  “  Comus,”  or  dictated  that  immortal  epic 
which,  with  much  difficulty,  as  Elijah  Fenton  says, 
he  succeeded  in  having  licensed  for  the  press,  and 
could  sell  the  copy  for  no  more  than  fifteen  pounds  ? 
Sir  William  Davenant  fought  bravely  in  the  roval 
cause,  and  returned  from  exile  at  the  Restoration 
to  reap  his  reward,  while  Milton  died  before  he  had 
received  the  whole  of  the  paltry  price  stipulated  for 
“  Paradise  Lost.” 

“  Glorious  John  ”  came  next  But  Dryden  is  not 
such  a  favorite  with  us  as  with  Halcro  in  the  “  Pi¬ 
rate.”  We  have  no  sympathy  with  one  who  cele¬ 
brated  the  praises  of  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and 
James  II.,  by  turns,  with  equal  fervor.  Of  his  ge¬ 
nius  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  his  obscenity 
none  either.  It  was  far  less  disgraceful  to  him  to 
be  beaten  by  the  hirc<l  ruffians  of  Lord  Rocliester, 
when  returning  fi-om  his  coffee-house  in  Covent- 
Garden,  than  to  be  dismissed  from  hLs  office  of  Poet 
Laureate  by  William  of  Orange.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  have  written  birthday  o<les  in  Ills  honor,  as 
readily  as  for  either  of  his  predecessors,  and  would 
certainly  have  produced  much  better  ones  than  any 
Laureate  who  succeeded  him  during  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  But  his  venality  deserved  retribu¬ 
tion,  and  found  it.  Ills  £300  a  year  took  wings 
and  fled,  and  Shadwell,  the  butt  of  his  satire,  the 
hero  of  “  MacFlecknoe,”  and  the  Og  of  “  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,”  wore  the  wreath  of  laurel  that 
had  been  torn  fiom  his  brows.  Shadwell,  Dryden’s 
enemy,  was  soon  succeeded  by  Nahum  Tate,  Dry¬ 
den’s  friend.  But  friend  and  foe  were  alike  unwor¬ 
thy  to  stand  in  his  place.  Tate  had  written  parts  of 
“  Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  which  were  evidently 
inferior  to  the  rest,  though  revised  by  the  master- 
hand  ;  and  he  has  been  well  called  one  of  those 
jackalls,  that  hunt  with  the  lions  of  literature.  The 
poet’s  crown  next  fell  to  Nicholas  Rowe.  His  trag¬ 
edies  are  tolerable,  if  any  can  be  called  so  which 
are  mere  Imitations  of  a  classic  and  unnatural  style. 
As  to  Eusden,  another  Laureate  in  the  time  of  George 
I.,  and  in  the  time,  be  it  remarked,  of  Alexander 
Pope,  his  name  is  now  scarcely  known.  He  be¬ 
queathed  his  laurels  to  Colley  Cibber,  whose  chief 
qualificarions  for  the  task  of  poet  consisted  in  his 


writing  prose  comedies,  managing  a  theatre  well 
and  pubfishing  an  amusing  account  of  his  own  life* 
with  all  its  bustle  and  frivolity,  stage-anecdotes,  and 
graphic  sketches  of  actors  and  actresses. 

Know,  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise; 

He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days. 

Thou,  Cibber!  thou  his  laurel  shalt  support; 

Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  Court.’’ 

Kings,  it  was  said,  used  to  have  both  a  fool  and  a 
poet ;  but  Cibber  conveniently  united  the  two  offices 
in  one. 

Th»  honor  of  the  Laurcateship  was  fast  declining, 
and  William  Whitehead  was  not  likely  to  retrieve 
it.  Pity  that  he  had  not  a  place  in  the  “  Dunciad,” 
where,  by  the  side  of  Shadwell,  he  might  have  “  nod¬ 
ded  the  poppy  on  his  brows” !  Thomas  Warton  just 
broke  the  fall  of  the  Laureates,  and  enriched  our 
literature  with  a  valuable  “  History  of  English  Po¬ 
etry  ” ;  but  the  line  reached  its  lowest  degradation 
in  Henry  J.  Pye.  He  was  Laureate  while,  in  the 
language  of  Byron,  the  last  hopes  of  deserted  poetry 
slept  with  pious  Cowper,  and  not  then  only,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  years  of  Cowper’s  sad,  but  poetic  life 
at  Olney.  Till  1813,  he  disgraced  our  century;  and 
the  meanest  rhymer  in  a  poet’s  comer  could  aak 
with  justice, — 

“  Why  should  I  faint  when  all  with  patience  hear. 

And  Laureate  Pye  sings  more  than  twice  a  year?  ” 

Sometimes  he  was  called  “  Spartan  Pye,”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  the  Spartan 
Tyrtmus.  They  were  intended  principally  to  in¬ 
spire  the  militia  with  valor  in  the  event  of  an  inva¬ 
sion,  but  had  no  more  effect  on  military  minds  than 
the  sermon  which  a  clergyman  translated  from  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  were  not  struck  by  its  eloquence.  'The 
experiment,  however,  was  fairly  tried.  A  board  of 
general  officers  agreed  that  the  Odes  should  be  read 
aloud  at  Warley  Common  and  at  Barham  Downs 
by  the  adjutants  at  the  head  of  five  regiments,  each 
in  its  camp.  Great  results  were  expected ;  but,  be¬ 
fore  the  reading  was  half  over,  the  front  ranks  and 
all  the  men  within  verse-shot  dropped  their  arms, 
and  were  found  fast  asleep.  Thus  Spartan  Pye  lulled 
England  to  reimse ;  and,  not  content  with  trans¬ 
lating  Tyrtffius,  he  also  rendered  into  his  mother 
tongue  a  German  tale,  which  was  a  sort  of  “  Blue 
Bcmrd  ”  full  of  diablerie  Tudesnue,  and  induced  Lady 
Diana  Beauelerc  to  illustrate  tlie  silly  words  of  a  silly 
subject  with  her  elegant  pencil. 

“  The  pie  began  to  open ;  the  birds  began  to 
sing,”  has  been  reversed  in  the  case  of  this  maud¬ 
lin  minstrel.  When  Henry  .1.  Pye  had  closed  his 
lips  forever,  a  better  race  of  Laureates  succeeded. 
Southey  sang  well,  AVordsworth  better,  Tennyson 
lx;.st  of  all.  They  have  disdained  to  offer  to  royalty 
periodical  and  fulsome  birthday  odes.  They  have 
addressed  the  reigning  prince  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  and  not  the  Sovertdgn  only,  but  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  royal  family  who  seemed  to  call  for  a  wel¬ 
come,  an  epithalamium,  or  an  epitaph.  One  im¬ 
perishable  “  book  of  song  ”  was  dedicated  in  the 
sweetest  verse  to  Victoria,  —  the  revered,  the  be¬ 
loved,  —  sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  throstle  called 
through  wild  March,  and  “  the  sun-lit  almond  blos¬ 
som  ”  was  shaking  all  about  her  palace  walls  at  Os¬ 
borne.  The  “  Idyls  of  the  King  ”  (in  a  subsequent 
edition  to  the  first)  were  inscribed  to  “  the  silent 
father  of  our  kings  to  be,”  and  the  “  Welcome  to 
Alexandra”  met  the  daughter  of  a  long  line  of 
Danish  princes  ere  she  touched  our  shores.  Eng¬ 
land  has  now  but  two  great  poets,  and  the  Laureate 
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is  one  of  them.  His  fame  is  ever  increasing,  for  he 
combines  the  precision  of  the  correct  school  of 
Queen  Anne  with  much  of  the  fire  and  freedom  of 
the  Elizabethan  poets.  We  shall  have  no  more 
Eusdens  and  Cibbers;  the  Laureates  henceforth  will 
be  chosen  because  Nature’s  own  liand  has  moulded 
them  for  the  office ;  and  when  Tennyson  shall  resign 
his  green  and  stainless  wreath,  it  will,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure,  be  worn  by  one  more  resembling  Chau¬ 
cer  and  Spenser  than  either  Whitehead  or  Pye. 

UNCLE  INGOT. 

“  If  ever  you  or  yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me, 
madam,  before  I  die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have 
five  thousand  ;  and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.”  So 
spoke  Mr.  Ingot  Boardmore,  drysalter  and  common- 
councilman  of  the  city  of  London,  to  Dorothea 
Elizabeth,  his  widowed  sister-in-law,  who  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  pecuniary  succor  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Isaac,  her 
husband.  There  were  harshness  and  stubborn  de¬ 
termination  enough  in  his  reply,  but  there  was  no 
niggard  cruelty.  Mrs.  Isaac  wanted  money,  it  is 
true,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  want  it. 
She  was  only  poor  in  comparison  with  the  great 
wealth  of  this  relative  by  marriage.  Her  income 
was  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  —  Mr.  Ingot  said 
“  legitimate  ”  —  purpose,  but  not  sufficient  for  send¬ 
ing  her  boy  to  Eton,  and  finishing  him  oft'  at  the 
universities,  as  it  was  the  maternal  wish  to  do.  Mr. 
Ingot  hated  such  genteel  intentions ;  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital  had  been  a  fashionable  enough  school  for  him, 
and  he  had  “  finished  off”  as  a  clerk  at  forty  pounds 
a  year  in  th.at  very  respectable  house  of  which  he 
was  now  the  senior  partner.  With  the  results  of 
that  education,  as  exemplified  in  himself,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied,  and  if  his  nephews  only  turned 
out  half  as  well,  their  mother,  he  thought,  might 
think  herself  uncommonly  lucky.  Her  family  had 
given  themselves  airs  u])on  the  occasion  of  her  mar¬ 
rying  Isaac,  —  “  allying  herself  with  commerce,” 
some  of  them  called  it,  —  and  Ingot  had  never  for¬ 
given  them.  He  gloried  in  his  own  profession,  al¬ 
though  government  had  never  seen  fit  to  ennoble 
any  member  of  it,  and  perhaps  all  the  more  upon 
that  account ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  radicab  who 
are  not  “  snolis  ”  at  heart,  but  rather  aristocrats. 
He  honestly  believed  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  the  lower  orders,  and  those  who  toiled  and 
strove,  the  upper  crust  of  the  human  pie.  When 
I  he  was  told  that  the  former  classes  often  toiled  and 
:  strove  in  their  own  way  as  much  as  the  others,  he 
I  made  a  gesture  of  conteni{it,  and  “  blew  ”  like  an 
I  exasperated  whale.  It  was  a  vulgar  sort  of  retort, 

1  of  course,  but  so  eminently  expressive,  that  his  op- 
'  ponent  rarely  pursued  the  subject. 

He  rather  liked  his  sister-in-law,  in  spite  of  her 
good  birth,  and  would  have,  iloubtless,  largely  as¬ 
sisted  her  h.ad  she  consented  to  bring  up  her  children 
according  to  his  views ;  but  since  she  preferred  to 
take  her  own  wav,  he  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more  from  her  society,  until  they  saw  nothing  at  .all 
of  one  another.  He  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
his  money  away  from  his  brother’s  children ;  he  had 
much  too  strong  a  sense  of  duty  for  that ;  and  .as 
for  marriage,  that  was  an  idea  that  never  entered 
into  his  hard  old  head.  He  had  not  made  a  fool  of 
himself  by  falling  in  love  in  middle  age,  as  Isaac 
had  done  (in  youth,  he  had  not  time  for  such 
follies),  and  it  was  not  likely  that  at  sixty-five 
be  should  commit  any  such  imprudence.  his 


nephews  and  nieces  felt  confident  of  being  provided 
for  in  the  future.  In  the  present,  however,  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  education  of  Ixith  girls  and  boys 
grew  more  expensive,  Mrs.  Isaac’s  income  became 
greatly  straitened.  Her  own  family  very  much 
applauded  the  expensive  way  in  which  she  was 
bringing  up  her  children,  and  especially  her  inde¬ 
pendence  of  spirit  with  relation  to  her  tradesman 
brother-in-law,  but  they  never  assisted  her  with  a 
penny.  The  young  gentleman  at  Cambridge  was 
therefore  kept  upon  very  short  allowance ;  and  the 
young  ladies,  whose  beauty  was  something  remark¬ 
able,  affected  white  muslin,  and  wore  no  mere¬ 
tricious  jewelry.  Their  pin-money  was  very  lim¬ 
ited,  poor  things,  and  they  made  their  own  clothes 
at  home  by  the  help  of  a  sewing-machine.  If 
Uncle  Ingot  could  have  seen  them  thus  diligently 
employed,  his  heart  would  perhaps  have  softened 
towanls  them,  but,  as  I  have  said,  they  now  never 
got ‘that  chance.  Julia,  the  elder,  had  been  but 
six  ye.ar8  old  when  he  had  last  called  at  their 
highly-rented  but  diminutive  habitation  in  Mayfair, 
and  now  she  was  eighteen,  and  had  never  seen  him 
since.  Although  she  had  of  course  grown  out  of  the 
old  man’s  recollection,  she  remembered  his  figure- 
heail,  as  she  wickedly  called  his  rigid  features, 
uncommonly  well ;  and,  indeed,  nobody  who  had 
ever  seen  it  was  likely  to  forget  it.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  not  so  much  human  as  ligneous ;  and  his 
profile  Nephew  Jack  had  actually  seen  upon  a 
certain  nobbly  tree  in  the  lime-walk  of  Clare  Hall 
at  Cambridge,  —  much  more  like  than  any  silhouette 
ever  cut  out  of  black  paper.  They  had  laughed  at 
the  old  gentleman  in  early  days,  and  snapped  their 
fingers  at  his  churlishness,  but  it  had  become  no 
laughing  matter  now. 

That  remark  of  Uncle  Ingot’s,  “  If  ever  you  or 
yours  get  five  pounds  out  of  me,  madam,  before  I 
die,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  have  five  thousand ; 
and  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,”  had  become  a  very 
serious  sentence,  condemning  all  the  family  to,  if  not 
Poverty,  at  least  very  urgent  Want.  What  it  meant 
of  course  was,  that  he  was  resolutely  determined  to 
give  them  nothing.  In  vain  the  young  ladies  worked 
for  Uncle  Ingot  slippers  and  book-markers  for  his 
birthday,  and  sent  to  him  their  best  wishes  at  Christ¬ 
mas  in  Rimmel’s  highly-scented  envelopes ;  in  vain 
Jack  sent  him  a  pound  of  the  most  excellent  snuff 
that  Bacon's  emporium  conhl  furnish,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  term.  He  always  wrote  back  a  civil 
letter  of  thanks,  in  a  clear  and  clerkly  letter,  but 
there  was  never  any  enclosure.  When  IMrs.  Isa.ac 
asked  him  to  dinner,  he  declined  in  a  eaustic  m.an- 
ner,  —  avowing  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  aristocratic  tabli-s  of  the  We.st  End, — 
and  sent  her  a  jiine-apjile  for  the  dessert,  of  his  own 
growing.  He  had  really  no  ill-feeling  towards  his 
relatives,  although  he  kept  himself  so  estranged  from 
them ;  but  I  think  this  sort  of  conduct  tickled  the 
old  gentleman’s  grim  sense  of  humor.  If  he  could 
have  found  some  legitimate  excuse  for  “  making  up  ” 
with  his  sister-in-law,  within  the  first  year  or  two  of 
their  falling  out,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  so ;  but  time  h.ad  now  so  wideneil  the  breach, 
that  it  w.os  not  to  be  easily  repaired.  What  he  had 
satirically  written  when  he  declined  her  invitation 
had  grown  to  be  true  ;  he  rarely  went  into  society, 
and  almost  never  into  the  company  of  ladies,  the 
elder  portion  of  whom  he  considered  frivolous  and 
vexatious,  and  the  younger  jxjsitively  dangerous. 
He  had  a  few  old-bachelor  friends,  howevw,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  cordial  intercourse,  and  spent 
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with  them  various  festivals  of  the  year  as  regularly 
as  they  came  round. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  for  instance,  he  never 
omitted  to  go  down  to  Reading,  and  “  see  the  old 
year  out  and  the  new  year  in,”  in  the  company  of 
Tom  Whaffles,  with  whom  he  had  worn  the  yellow 
stockings  in  these  school-days  that  had  passed  away 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Tom  and  Isaac  had 
been  even  greater  cronies  as  boys  than  Tom  and 
Ingot,  but  the  latter  did  not  like  Tom  the  less  upon 
that  account :  secretly,  I  think  he  esteemed  him  the 
more  highly  as  a  link  between  himself  and  that 
luckless  family  whose  very  existence  he  yet  chose 
to  ignore.  Mr.  Whaffles  had  intimate  relations  with 
them  still ;  they  came  down  to  stay  with  him  when¬ 
ever  his  sister  paid  him  a  visit,  and  could  act  as 
their  hostess ;  but  this  never  happened  in  the  last 
week  of  the  year.  Tom  was  never  to  speak  of 
them  to  his  old  friend,  —  that  was  not  only  tacitly 
understood,  but  had  even  been  laid  down  in  writing, 
as  the  basis  of  their  intimacy. 

On  the  31st  of  December  last,  Mr.  Ingot  Beard- 
more  found  himself,  as  usual,  at  the  Paddington 
Station,  looking  for  an  empty  compartment,  for  his 
own  company  had  got  to  be  very  pleasing  to  him. 
Having  attained  his  object,  and  rolled  himself  up  in 
the  corner  of  the  carriage  in  several  greatcoats,  with 
his  feet  upon  a  hot  tin,  and  his  hands  clothed  in 
thick  mittens,  and  looking  altogether  like  a  polar 
bear  who  liked  to  make  himself  comfortable,  —  when 
everj'thing  was  arranged,  I  say,  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man’s  complete  satisfaction,  who  should  invade  his 
privacy,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to  start,  and  the 
whistle  had  sounded,  but  one  of  the  most  bewitch¬ 
ing  young  ladies  you  ever  set  eyes  on  ! 

“  Madam,  this  carriage  is  engaged,”  growled  he, 
pointing  to  the  umbrella,  carpet-bag,  and  books, 
which  he  had  distributed  upon  all  the  Scats,  in  order 
to  give  it  that  appearance. 

“  Only  engaged  to  you,  I  think,  sir,”  replied  the 
charmer,  flippantly.  “  Happy  carriage !  I  wish  I 
was.  Is  n’t  that  pretty  ?  ”  * 

Mr.  Beanlmore  had  never  had  anything  half  so 
shocking  said  to  him  in  all  his  life,  and  if  the  train 
had  not  been  already  set  in  motion,  he  would  have 
called  upon  the  guard  for  help,  and  left  the  carriage 
forthwith.  As  it  was,  he  could  only  look  at  tliis 
shameless  young  person  with  an  expression  of  the 
severest  reprobation.  At  the  same  time,  his  heart 
sank  within  him  at  the  reflection,  that  the  train 
was  not  to  stop  till  he  reached  his  destination, — 
Reading.  What  indignities  might  he  not  have  to 
sufler  before  he  could  obtain  protection !  She  wiis 
a  moilest-looking  young  lady,  too,  very  simply 
dressed,  and  her  voice  was  particularly  sweet  and 
prepossessing,  notwithstanding  the  very  dreadful 
remarks  in  which  she  had  inuul^d.  Perhaps  she 
was  out  of  her  mind,  —  and  at  this  idea  Mr.  Ingot 
Beardmorc  broke  out,  notwithstanding  the  low 
temperature,  into  a  very  profuse  perspiration. 

“Now,  what  will  you  give  me  for  a  kiss,  you  old 
—  you  old  polar  bear  ?  ”  asked  the  fair  stranger 
playfully  as  the  train  flew  by  Ealing. 

“  Nothing,  madam,  nothing ;  I  am  astonished  at 
you,”  answered  Mr.  Beardmore,  looking  anxiously 
round  the  carriage  in  the  desperate  hope  of  finding 
one  of  those  newly-patented  inventions  for  affording 
communication  with  the  guard. 

“  Well,  then,  I  ’ll  take  one,  and  leave  it  to  your 
honor,”  continued  the  young  lady  with  a  peal  of 
silver  laughter ;  and  with  that  she  lightly  rose,  and 
before  the  old  gentleman  could  free  himself  from  his 


wraps,  or  ward  her  off  with  his  muffetees,  she  had 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  his  homy  cheek.  Mr.  Beard- 
more’s  breath  was  so  utterly  taken  away  by  this 
assault,  that  he  remained  speechless,  but  his  counte¬ 
nance  was  probably  more  full  of  expression  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  his  life.  “  O  no,  I  am  not  mad,” 
laughed  she  in  reply  to  it ;  “  although  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  such  a  wonderful  old  creature.  Now, 
come,  if  I  kiss  you  again,  what  will  you  give  me  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  give  you  in  charge  to  the  police,  madam, 
the  instant  that  I  arrive  at  Reading.” 

“  Give  me  in  charge !  What  for,  you  curious 
piece  of  antiquity  ?  ” 

“  For  an  assault,  madam ;  yes,  for  an  assault. 
Don’t  you  know  that  you  have  no  right  to  kiss  peo¬ 
ple  without  their  consent  in  this  manner  ?  ” 

Here  the  young  lady  laughed  so  violently  that  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

“  Do  you  suppose,  you  poor  old  doting  creature, 
that  anybody  will  ever  believe  such  a  story  as  that  ? 
Do  you  eveB  use  such  a  thing  as  a  looking-glass,  you 
poor  dear  V  Are  you  aware  how  verj-  unprejiossc-ssing 
your  appearance  is,  even  when  you  don’t  frown,  as 
you  are  doing  now,  in  a  manner  that  is  enough  to 
iHgliten  one  V  You  have,  of  course,  a  perfect  right 
to  your  own  opinion,  but  if  you  suppose  the  police 
will  agree  with  you,  you  will  find  youreelf  much  mis¬ 
taken.  The  idea  of  anybody  wanting  to  kiss  you 
will  reasonably  enough  appear  to  them  preposter¬ 
ous.” 

“  AVhat  is  it  you  require  of  me,  you  wicked  crea¬ 
ture  ?  ”  cried  the  old  bachelor,  in  an  agony  of  shame 
and  rage. 

“  I  want  payment  for  my  kiss.  To  a  gentleman 
at  your  time  of  life,  who  scarcely  could  e.xpect  to  be 
so  favored,  surely  it  is  worth,  —  what  shall  I  say  ? 
—  five  pounds.  AVhat !  not  so  much  ?  Well,  then, 
here ’s  another  for  your  other  cheek.”  Like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  she  suited  the  action  to  her  words. 
“  There,  then,  five  pounds  for  the  two,  and  I  won’t 
take  a  shilling  less.  You  will  have  to  give  it  to  the 

rior’s  box.  at  the  police  station,  if  not  to  me.  For 
intend,  in  case  you  are  obstinate,  to  complain  of 
your  disgraceful  conduct  to  the  guard,  at  the  first 
opportunity.  I  shall  give  you  into  custody,  sir,  as 
sure  as  you  are  alive.  You  will  lie  put  upon  your 
oath,  you  know,  and  all  you  will  dare  to  say  will  be 
that  I  kissed  you,  and  not  you  me.  What  ‘  roars  of 
laughter '  there  will  be  in  court,  and  how  funny  it 
will  all  look  in  the  papers !  ”  Here  the  young  lady 
began  to  laugh  again,  as  though  she  had  already 
read  it  there.  Mr.  Beardmore’s  grim  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  was,  as  usual,  accompanied  by  a  keen  dislike  of 
appearing  ridiculous.  True,  he  hated  to  be  imposed 
upon  ;  still,  of  the  two  evils,  was  it  not  lictter  to 
pay  five  pounds,  than  to  be  made  the  laughing-stock 
of  his  bachelor  friends,  who  are  not  the  sort  of 
people  to  commiserate  one  in  a  misfortune  of  this 
kind  ? 

In  short,  Mr.  Ingot  Beardmorc  paid  the  money. 
Mr.  Thomas  Whaffles  found  his  guest  that  evening 
anything  but  talkative.  There  w.is  a  select  party 
of  the  male  sex  invited  to  meet  him,  by  whom  the 
rich  old  drysalter  was  accustomed  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle ;  but  u^xm  this  occasion  he  had  nothing 
to  say;  the  consciousness  of  having  been  “done” 
oppressed  him.  His  lijM  were  tightly  sealed;  his 
cheeks  were  still  glowing  from  the  audacious  insult 
that  had  been  put  upon  them ;  his  fingers  clutched 
the  pocket-book  in  which  there  was  a  five-pound 
note  less  than  there  ought  to  be.  But  when  his 
host  and  himself  were  lelt  alone  that  night,  “  seeing 
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the  old  year  out,  and  the  new  year  in,”  his  heart 
began  to  thaw  under  the  genial  influences  of  friend¬ 
s'  and  gin-punch,  and  he  told  his  late  adventure 
to  Tom  Whalflea,  not  without  some  enjoyment  of 
his  own  mischance. 

“  I  could  really  almost  forgive  the  jade,”  said  he, 
“  for  having  taken  me  in  so  cleverly.  I  dare  say, 
however,  she  makes  quite  a  profession  of  it ;  and 
that  half  a  score  of  old  gentlemen  have  been  coerced 
before  now  into  ransoming  their  good  name  as  I  did. 
And  yet  she  was  as  modest  and  lady-like  looking  a 
girl  as  ever  you  saw.” 

“Was  she  an  jibing  like  (hiitf”  inquired  Mr. 
Whaflles,  producing  a  photograph. 

“  Why,  that ’s  the  very  girl !  ”  exclaimed  the 
guest.  “  Ha,  ha !  Tom ;  so  you,  too,  have  been 
one  of  her  victims,  have  you  ?  Well,  now,  this  is 
most  extraordinary.” 

“Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know  her  very 
well;  mid  her  sister,  and  her  mother,  and  her 
brother  too.  I  can  introduce  you  to  her  if  you 
like.  There ’s  not  the  least  harm  in  her ;  bless  you, 
she  only  kissed  you  for  a  bit  of  fun.” 

“  A  bit  of  fun !  ”  cried  Mr.  Beardmore.  “  Why, 
she  got  a  five-pound  note  out  of  me  !  ” 

“  But  she  docs  not  mean  to  keep  it,  I  am  very 
sure.  Would  you  like  to  see  her  again  ?  Come, 
‘Yes’  or  ‘No’?” 

“  If  she  will  give  me  back  my  money,  ‘  Yes.’  ” 

“Very  well,”  returned  the  host;  “mind,  you 
asked  for  her  j'ourself  ” ;  and  he  rang  the  bell  pretty 
sharply  twice. 

“Here  she  is:  it’s  your  niece,  HEss  Julia.  Her 
mother  and  sister  are  now  staying  under  this  very 
roof.” 

“Yes,  uncle,”  said  the  j-oung  lady  demurely. 
“  Here  is  your  five-pound  note :  please  to  give  me 
that  five  thousand  which  j'ou  promised  mamma  if 
ever  she  or  hers  got  five  pounds  out  of  you;  for  you 
are  a  man  of  your  word,  I  know.  But  what  would 
be  better  still  would  be,  to  let  me  kiss  you  once 
more,  in  the  character  of  your  dutiful  niece;  and 
let  us  all  love  you  as  we  want  to  do.  It  was  an 
audacious  stratagem,  I  admit,  but  I  think  you  will 
forgive  me,  —  come.” 

“  There  go  the  church-bells !  ”  cried  Tom  Whafllos, 
“  It  is  the  new  j-ear,  and  a  fitting  time  to  forget  old 
enmities.  Give  j-our  uncle  a  kiss,  child.” 

Uncle  Ingot  made  no  resistance  this  time,  but 
avowed  himself  fairly  conquered ;  and  between  our¬ 
selves,  although  he  made  no  “  favorites  ”  among  his 
newly-reconciled  relatives,  but  treated  them  with 
equal  kindness,  I  think  he  always  liked  Niece  Julia 
best,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  healing  a  quarrel 
which  no  one  perhaps  had  regretted  more  at  heart 
than  Uncle  Ingot  himself. 


A  TASTE  FOR  GLASS  HOUSES. 

The  leaders  of  French  society  —  the  stars,  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic,  they  who  set  the  fashions,  or  own 
millions  —  have  a  decided  taste  for  dwelling  in  glass 
houses.  I  have  more  than  once  sent  j’ou  some  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  intrusive  quality  of  the  Paris  chroniqueur. 
They  were  samples,  it  would  seem,  however,  of  an 
art  that  was  in  its  infancy.  They  were  mere 
glimpses  at  the  interior  of  people’s  houses.  We 
had  just  a  peep  at  the  great  man  in  his  slippers,  or 
the  notorious  lady  in  her  robe  de  chambre ;  the  veil 
was  just  lifted,  and  then  quickly  dropped.  It  oc- 
ciured  naturally  to  English  readers,  that  even  these 
I  peeps  into  the  privacy  of  notable  people  must  be 
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ofiered  to  the  unwholesome  appetite  of  the  public 
at  the  cost  of  great  annoyance  to  the  people  who 
were  exposed.  But  the  French  journalism  of  the 
present  day  proves  that  such  an  impression  is  a  false 
one ;  people  have  a  taste  for  glass  houses.  They 
expect  to  have  their  salon  and  dining-rooms,  the 
dinner  they  give  to  their  friends,  their  getting-up 
and  their  going  to  bed,  duly  set  forth  in  a  news¬ 
paper.  A  year  or  two  ago,  it  was  only  at  intervals 
that  the  private  life  of  a  known  man  or  woman  was 
served  up  for  public  amusement ;  but  now  M.  de 
Villemessant  appears  to  have  given  orders  to  his 
staff  of  writers  to  set  a  glass  front  in  the  house  of 
every  notability  in  the  French  capital.  A  few  days 
since  he  led  one  of  his  writers  to  the  house  of  Baron 
.Tames  de  Rothschild,  and  having  persuaded  the 
Baron  to  admit  his  chroniqueur  into  his  kitchen,  left 
his  scribe  with  a  note-book  to  follow  the  Baron’s 
cordon  bleu  and  his  butler  through  the  dep^ments 
of  the  baronial  kitchen  and  wine-cellar.  The  chro¬ 
niqueur,  with  his  note-book,  seems  to  have  amused 
the  kitchen-maids  and  scullions  as  he  took  notes  amid 
the  game,  the  pastry,  and  the  wines ;  but  he  did  his 
duty  for  his  master,  and  came  forth  with  a  note  even 
on  the  Baron’s  partiality  for  truffles  and  pheasants. 
He  was  about  to  pass  through  the  gates  into  the 
street,  when  he  was  requested  to  step  into  the  Bar¬ 
on’s  bureau  for  a  moment ;  the  Baron  had  reflected, 
and  begged  the  chroniqueur,  whom  he  had  thought¬ 
lessly  admitted  into  his  kitchen,  not  to  make  cray 
out  of  his  sauces,  his  larder,  and  his  cellar.  Tne 
writer  saj’s  that  he  bowed  profoundly,  but  made  the 
Baron  no  answer ;  and  he  printed  his  notes,  justify¬ 
ing  himself  by  saying,  that,  had  he  asked  the  Baron 
on  the  eve  of  the  issue  of  the  Austrian  Loan  not  to 
put  it  on  the  market,  the  Baron  would  not  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  request  of  a  '^plumilif”  Then  why 
should  not  the  ^^plumitif”  make  copy  out  of  the  Bar¬ 
on’s  kitchen  ?  The  Baron  is  timid  and  too  modest. 

M.  Jules  Vallhs  serves  up  M.  Paul  Feval  as  a 
public  dish,  and  provokes  no  rebuke  from  this  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  his  table  covered  with  papers,  his  children 
playing  on  the  grass  in  the  ganlen,  his  bath-room 
and  billiard-room  are  the  writer’s  property.  We  are 
told  that  he  is  threatened  with  an  “  innumerable 
paternity”;  for  he  has  already  six  children,  the 
eldest  of  which  is  not  more  than  seven  years  of  age. 

From  Paul  Feval  M.  Vallte  turns  to  Emile  de 
Girardin’s  last  weekly  reception ;  this  gives  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  painting  the  late  editor  of 
La  Presse  at  home,  surrounded  by  journalists.  An 
editor  in  the  lap  of  luxury  is  a  refreshing  pieture : — 

“  There  was  a  great  deal  of  lively  conversation,  — 
not  broken  up  into  little  private  discussions,  but 
general.  One  subject  only  was  discussed,  but  what 
that  subject  was  I  have  no  right  to  mention.  I  have 
never  seen  the  editor  of  the  Presse  surrounded  by 
more  sjmpathjf  or  listened  to  with  more  attention. 
Never,  al^,  did  his  conversation  take  a  more  famil¬ 
iarly  eloquent,  decided  tone.  There  were  present 
MAI.  de  Fonvielle  and  Bekmann,  of  the  Temps;  M. 
Hector  Pessard,  of  the  Epoque;  MAI.  Cohen  and 
Escudier,  of  the  France ;  M.  Ducuing,  of  the  Opin¬ 
ion  Nationale ;  AI.  Ganesco  represented  L' Europe 
and  the  Nain  Jaune;  M.  Enule  Ollivier  was  ex¬ 
pected,  but  his  Achates  only  was  forthcoming. 

“  There  was  but  one  deputy,  M.  Eugene  I^lletan, 
who  still  talked  of  Proudhon ;  the  puritan  maltreated 
speech  as  he  had  already  done  his  pen.  Besides 
the  above-named,  there  were  AIM.  Lebey,  Turgan, 
Yriarte,  and  many  others  that  I  do  liot  know,  or 
that  1  forget.  The  whole  body  of  the  Presse  was 


there;  the  contributors  eager  and  animated,  sur¬ 
rounding  their  chief,  who  was  foil  of  fire  and  verve. 

“  Very  few  assembled  till  ten  o’clock,  so  I  profited 
by  my  earlier  arrival  to  wander  about  the  library, 
where  the  lamps  above  the  books  lit  up  the  pictures, 
marbles,  and  bronzes.  Antiquities  arc  not  abun¬ 
dant  ;  some  of  the  bronzes  are  of  ancient  date,  but 
the  greater  part  appear  by  their  signature  to  belong 
to  the  present  day.  At  the  foot  of  a  charming 
statuette  was  the  following  inscription :  ‘  Rapportc 
d’Atlienes  par  le  Prince  Napol^n,  1854.’  Close  at 
hand  is  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  en  robe  de  chant- 
bre,  by  Gavarni.  There  is  a  characteristic  sketch, 
by  Delacroi.x,  of  Dante  and  Virgil,  and  one  by  Cha- 
s^riau,  of  a  woman  entt^ring  the  bath,  —  a  perfect 
episode  of  the  Tepidarium.  A  painting,  by  Gigoux, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  represents  M.  de  Girardin  as 
a  Roman,  —  decollete;  he  looks  like  a  thin  Vitellius. 
Another  canvas  portrays  him  in  a  black  coat ;  ele¬ 
gant  and  clever.  I  saw  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Mathilde  very  clearly  written  in  the  corner  of  a 
water-color  painting  hanging  in  the  small  room 
which  is  between  the  large  salon  and  the  library. 

“  This  library  differs  from  most  others ;  it  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  like  a  passage,  and,  as  it  were, 
skirts  the  house ;  the  books  arc  on  the  shelves,  the 
highest  of  which  is  only  up  to  one’s  breast,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  climb  steps,  or  put  one’s  arm 
out  of  joint  in  order  to  get  a  particular  volume :  all 
are  within  reach;  and  in  this  plan  I  recognize 
the  simple  and  practical  mind  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  Another  sign  is  a  drawing  of  a  plan  for 
the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  according  to  the 
design  of  M.  de  Girardin,  and  bejiring  date  1832 : 
thirty-four  years  ago !  The  proposed  plan  has  not 
been  quite  carried  out.  Acconling  to  that,  the 
pavement  was  to  be  raised,  and  to  be  reached  by 
steps  and  a  railing.  Amongst  the  marbles,  two  su¬ 
perb  busts  of  Madame  Emile  de  Girardin,  a  statue 
and  a  statuette,  signed  ‘  Pradier,’  are  conspicuous. 

“  The  souvenir  of  Rachel  is  everywhere ;  a  chair 
has  her  name  engraved  on  it.  In  one  place  is  a 
reduction  of  the  cmebrated  portrait  by  G^rome,  also 
vigorously  painted  by  the  same  hand.  In  another 
is  a  fine  drawing  of  the  great  actress ;  farther  on 
a  large  painting,  in  the  ^corner  of  which  I  read, 
‘A  mon  v&itdble  ami,  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.'  Then 
there  are  the  two  following  letters :  — 

“  '  Paris,  January,  1858. 

“  ‘  I  embrace  you  this  new  year.  I  little  thought,  my 
dear  friend,  in  1858,  to  be  able  still  to  send  you  niy 
sineere  affection.  Rachel.' 

“  This  was  written  in  January.  The  next  runs 
thus:  — 

‘“Paris,  April  21,  18.58. 

“  ‘  Movsieur,  —  According  to  a  letter  dictated  by 
Mdlle.  Rachel  on  the  day  of  her  death,  she  leaves  you, 
as  a  souvenir,  a  gold  pen  ornamented  with  forget-me-nots.’ 

“  Poor  great  artiste .' 

“  The  foregoing  notes  were  not  taken  yesterday : 
I  was  unable  to  do  more  than  glance  round  at  what 
I  had  before  taken  two  hours  to  examine.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  M.  de  Girardin ; 
I  had  been  begged  to  wait,  and  I  had  been  foi-got- 
ten  1  But  I  am  not  at  all  angry  at  the  forgetfulness ; 
if  I  am  ever  anything,  it  is  to  M.  Girardin  I  owe  it.” 

*  It  is  evident  that  M.  de  Girardin  is  not  displeased 
that  his  debtor  should  pay  him  in  this  coin. 

But  I  have  reserved  my  best  illustration  of  the 
comfort  it  is;  hereabouts,  to  live  in  glass  houses  till 
the  last  In  this  instance  no  less  an  authority  than 


M.  Alberic  Second  is  the  writer.  He  introduces 
Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  kitchen  with  great  inge¬ 
nuity.  It  seems  that  the  culinary  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  author  of  “Monte  Christo”  had  been 
called  in  question.  Unhandsome  detractors  had 
said  that  M.  Dumas  could  not  serve  up  a  dinner 
that  should  be  worthy  the  knife  and  fork  of  a  pour- 
met,  —  a  Monselet.  il.  Second  had  been  reported 
as  among  the  great  Alexander’s  detractors ;  where¬ 
upon  ho  writes :  “  I  had  often  heard  that  Alexandre 
Dumas  pere  was  as  good  a  eook  as  author ;  hut  in 
spite  of  the  affirmation  of  persons  who  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  proposition,  a  vague  scepticism  with  regard 
to  it  floated  in  my  mind.  Criticise  the  romancist, 
the  chronicler,  the  dramatic  author,  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  will  allow  you  to  say  what  you  please,  witt 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  answer;  but  attempt  to 
criticise  the  cook,  and  you  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
pierced  through  by  his  spit.  How  the  author  of 
‘  Monte  Christo  ’  knew  that  I  had  not  a  blind  faith 
in  his  culinary  talents  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine ;  but 
he  evidently  wished  to  prove  to  me  how  far  I  was 
unjust  in  the  matter  of  his  ragodUs  and  his  sauces. 

‘  I  e.xpect  you  to  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday  next  at 
seven,’  ran  the  note  I  received  from  him,  ‘  and  I  warn 
you  that  I  shall  have  a  hand  in  all  the  dishes.  You 
shall  judge  from  experience.’  Needless  to  say,  I  ac¬ 
cepted;  but,  instead  of  arriving  at  seven,  I  made 
my  appearance  at  107  Boulevard  Malesherbes  as 
the  clock  struck  six,  and  I  had  my  reasons  for  this. 
If  Dumas  has  told  me  the  truth,  said  I  to  myself,  I 
shall  take  him  by  surprise  in  his  kitchen  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  find  him  in  his  room,  his  study,  or  his 
salon,  I  shall  know  what  to  tliink  of  it.  I  entered 
one  of  the  sumptuous  houses  on  the  Boulevard 
Malesherlies,  mounted  a  fine  staircase,  and  rang  at 
the  door  of  an  apjmrtement  on  the  third  story.  ‘  M. 
Ale.xandre  Dumas  ?  ’  I  inquired.  ‘  Yes,  Monsieur,’ 
replied  a  little  groom.  ‘  Can  I  see  him  ?  ’  again  I 
inijuired.  ‘No,  Monsieur,  he  is  busy,’  was  the 
answer.  ‘  Ah !  he  is  in  his  study,  no  doubt,’  ob¬ 
served  I.  ‘  No,  Monsieur,’  replied  the  groom,  ‘  he 
is  in  the  kitchen.’  Guided  by  a  most  savory  and 
appetizing  odor,  I  made  my  way  into  the  ante¬ 
chamber,  crossed  a  passage,  and  penetrated  into  the 
temple ;  here  I  found  Dumas,  without  eoat,  collar, 
or  cravat,  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  to  his  elbows, 
agitating  a  large  spoon  in  a  dazzlingly  bright  stew- 
pan,  while  giving  his  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
his  cook  and  kitchen-maid,  who  executed  them  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  and  intelligence.  ‘  So  it 
is  youl’  cried  Dumas,  on  seeing  me.  ‘I  suppose 
you  know  you  are  an  hour  too  soon?  You  are 
not  come  to  excuse  yourself  for  to-night,  I  hope.’ 
When  one  is  in  the  wrong,  the  best  thing  is  to 
acknowledge  it.  I  therefore  frankly  told  him, 
without  any  beating  about  the  bush,  my  motive  for 
being  beforehand  in  our  rendezvous.  Dumas,  who 
is  good-nature  itself,  pardoned  me  on  condition  of 
my  going  and  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  salon, 
where  the  other  guests  presently  dropped  in  one  by 
one.  Our  host  quickly  joined  us,  and  at  seven 
o’clock .  the  groom  threw  open  the  door  and  an¬ 
nounced,  ‘  Monsieur  is  served.’  O,  dear,  great  man ! 
whatever  has  been  said,  —  whatever  you  may  have 
said  yourself  touching  your  culinary  science,  —  you 
cannot  have  8.aid  enough;  and  I  call  the  guests 
of  Tuesday  to  witness.  What  a  success !  what 
a  triumph !  —  a  diner  bourgeois,  such  as  princes 
do  not  taste  every  day  I  We  set  out  with  a 
cabbage  soup,  at  which  Dumas  had  labored  for 
two  days ;  then  followed  fried  smelts.  To  these 
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succeeded  a  jugged  hare,  followed  by  a  ragotJ.  \ 
of  mutton  a  la  Hongroke.  Tlien  came  roast 
pheasants,  ecrevkses  a  la  Bordelake,  and 'a  salad 
of  maches,  celery  and  beet-root.  I  pass  over  in 
silence  the  vegetables,  entremets,  and  rocher  de 
glace  prepared  by  hireling  hands.  It  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that  the  hares  and  pheasants 
had  been  killed  a  few  days  before  by  our  host  him¬ 
self,  at  a  hunting  party  at  M.  Joubert’s.  It  was  difti- 
fult,  as  will  be  at  once  seen,  to  select  simpler  dishes, 
but  impossible  to  eat  anything  better.  I  watched 
Ale.xandre  Dumas  when  the  solemn  moment  of  nnx- 
ing  the  salad  arrived,  as  I  am  myself  not  without 
pretensions  to  a  certain  strength  in  this  department, 
so  essential  to  every  well-organized  repast.  In 
presence  of  the  chefs-(rwuvre,  which  I  saw  seasoned 
before  me,  and  which  I  tasted  with  a  sensuality  full 
of  emotion  and  respect,  if  only  remained  to  me  to 
acknowledge  my  inferiority.  I  now  confess  it  pub¬ 
licly.  If,  according  to  my  advice,  Alexandre  Dumas 
would  open  a  restaurant  near  the  Champs  de  Mars 
during  the  Exposition  of  1867,  —  a  restaurant,  be  it 
understood,  in  which  he  would  be  the  cook,  —  I  will 
undertake  to  say  that  he  would  realize  a  million  of 
francs  in  si.x  months !  Our  host  does  not  smoke, 
and  in  addition  detests  the  odor  of  tobacco ;  so  that 
there  were  no  cigars.  In  spite  of  this  privation,  — 
a  greater  one  than  he  thinks,  —  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  as  out  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Dumas 
gossiped  on,  and  we  were  all  but  too  happy  to  lis¬ 
ten.” 

Dumas’s  reputation  as  a  cook  is  now  established, 
and  people  do  not  wonder  about  it  here  as  they 
would  in  London.  A  few  days  since  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  physician,  suddenly  invited  two  relatives, 
one  of  them  a  physician  also,  home  to  dinner.  The 
lady  of  the  house  was  horrified ;  notrfv  scrap  of  din¬ 
ner  was  prt!pared.  “  Never  mind,”  said  the  Doctor, 
“we ’ll  cook  the  dinner”;  and  he  and  his  non-pro¬ 
fessional  friend  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  sent  for  a 
pheasant,  and  in  due  time  produced  an  exquisite 
dinner,  including  a  rkotto  that  was  pronounced  su¬ 
perb. 

CONCERNING  LIONS. 

Lioxs  appear  to  be  monogamous.  ’The  lioness 
carries  her  young  five  months,  and  has  two  or  three 
at  a  birth.  According  to  Jules  Geranl,  the  cubs 
begin  to  attack  animals,  as  sheep  and  goats,  that 
stray  into  their  neighborhood,  as  early  as  from  eight 
to  twelve  months  old.  About  two  years  old  they 
are  able  to  strangle  a  horse  or  camel,  and  from 
this  time  until  m.aturity  (alwut  eight  years),  he  adds, 
they  are  truly  ruinous  neighbors.  They  kill  not 
only  to  obtain  food,  but  apparently  to  learn  to  kill. 
The  age  to  which  lions  attain  appears  doubtful : 
Pompey,  the  lion  in  the  Old  Tower  Menagerie, 
reached  his  seventieth  year ;  and  fifty  years  has  been 
sometimes  given  as  the  ordinary  limit  reached  by 
them ;  but  this,  most  likely,  is  over  the  mark.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  observed  that  thev  appear  to  suffer 
from  loss  of  teeth  as  they  advance  in  years.  A  great 
numlxir  of  these  animals  would  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  earlier  ages  of  man’s  history,  and  must 
have  presented  an  important  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  the  human  race. 

Taking  Holy  Writ  as  the  earliest  recorrl  to  which 
we  now  have  access,  it  is  remarkable  how  often  the 
lion  is  referred  to  in  a  figurative  manner  by  the 
writers.  In  the  original  text,  we  find  various  names 
used  to  distinguish  the  lion  at  different  periods  of 


his  existence.  Thus  (according  to  Dr.  Kitto),  we 
have  gur,  a  lion’s  whelp,  as  in  Jeremiah  li.  38  and 
Ezekiel  xix. ;  chephir,  a  young  lion  just  leaving  his 
parents,  the  most  destructive  period  of  his  existence, 
see  Psalm  xci.  and  Ezekiel  xix.  3  and  6 ;  an,  a 
young  lion  having  just  paired,  as  in  2  Samuel  xvii. 
10  and  Numbers  xxiii.  24  ;  sachel,  a  mature  lion,  as 
in  Job  iv.  10,  Ilosea  v.  14,  and  Proverbs  xxvi.  13  ; 
and  lakh,  a  fierce  or  black  lion,  as  in  Job  iv.  10  and 
Proverbs  xxx.  30.  Regarding  the  last  expression 
we  may  remark,  that  black  lions  —  that  is,  those 
with  a  blackish  muzzle,  and  black  tips  to  the  hairs 
of  the  mane  —  are  to  this  day  accounted  the  most 
formidable  both  in  North  and  South  Africa. 

Lions  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of  spiecial 
worship  at  Ijcontopolis  in  ancient  Eygpt;  and  in 
one  of  the  Egyptian  bass-reliefs,  to  which  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  assigns  an  antiquity  of  three  thousand 
years,  some  Egyptians  are  represented  hunting  with 
tame  lions,  much  in  the  style  chetahs  are  used  to  this 
day  in  the  Deccan.*  If  not  one  of  the  animals 
universally  regarded  as  sacred  in  ancient  Egj-pt,  the 
lion  still  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  favorite,  for 
in  every  possible  form  of  ornament  we  find  the  head 
and  claws  reproduced  in  water-spouts,  chair-legs, 
and  sword-handles. 

M.  Gerard  has  remarked  that,  in  North  Africa 
(besides  a  considerable  destruction  of  human  life) 
the  damage  done  by  carrying  off  and  killing  cattle 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  figure  than  three 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  for  each  lion. 

Lions  appear  to  attack  game  by  seizing  the  flank 
near  the  hind  leg,  or  the  throat  below  the  jaw, — 
points  wliich  instinct  seems  quickly  to  teach  dogs  of 
all  kinds  to  a.<sail,  when  in  pui-suit  of  the  larger  an¬ 
imals.  Dr  Livingstone,  while  bearing  witness  to  the 
enormous  strength  of  the  lion,  truly  wonderful  when 
compared  with  his  size,  remarks,  however,  that  all 
the  feats  of  strength,  such  as  carrying  off  cattle,  that 
have  come  under  his  oliservation,  had  been  per¬ 
formed  by  dragging  or  trailing  the  carcass  along  the 
ground.  The  tales  of  lions  never  devouring  game 
save  when  killed  by  themselves,  are  unfounded.  We 
have  ourselves  seen  a  family  of  lions  (they  often 
hunt  in  families)  in  the  Transvaal  territory  quarrel¬ 
ling,  like  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds,  over  the  putrid 
carcass  of  a  horse,  which  had  died  of  Paardsiktd 
(pleuroneumonia)  a  few  days  previously,  while  the 
plains  around  were  teeming  with  those  countless 
Jierds  of  migrating  game  (antelopes  and  quaggas) 
of  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  to  the  fireside  traveller. 

A  point  where  imagination  has  wrought  wonders 
is  in  the  matter  of  the  lion’s  voice.  This  fancy  has 
been  also  demolished  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  “  To 
talk  of  the  majestic  voice  of  the  lion,”  he  writes, 
“  is  merely  so  much  majestic  twaddle.  I  have  never 
found  any  one  who  could  fairly  distinguish  between 
the  roar  of  the  lion  and  that  of  the  ostrich,  although 
thfc  former  appears  to  proceed  more  from  the  chest. 
To  this  day,”  ne  adds,  “  I  am  unable  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  except  by  knowing  that  the 
former  roars  by  nigjit,  and  the  latter  by  day  only.” 

Jules  Gerard  is,  however,  more  enthusiastic  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  vocal  powers  of  his  favorites. 
He  remarks,  that  the  sound  of  a  lion’s  voice  a  league 


*  The  ancient  Eityptuins  seem  to  have  been  very  soocessnu  in 
utitiziofT  the  FelincB  generally.  In  several  bass-reliefs,  fowlers  are 
represented  accompanied  by  cats  in  place  of  dogs,  and  in  one,  an 
animal,  apparently  of  that  kind,  is  depicted  In  the  aoi  of  retrieve 
iny,  A  tame  lion  may  often  Iw  still  met  with  In  Cairo,  though 
lions  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  found  nearer,  we  bHiere,  than 
Abyssinia  in  the  present  day. 
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off  appears  to  an  inexperienced  observer  as  if  close 
at  hand ;  and  that  he  has  frequently  tracked  lions 
at  a  distance  of  three  leagues  (nine  miles)  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices ;  he  also  testifies  to  a  certain 
musical  grandeur  in  the  sound. 

Natui^sts  have  generally  considered  the  Asiatic 
lion  as  a  distinct  s{)ec!es  from  the  African,  but  this 
appears  by  no  means  well  decided.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  African  lion.  The  Arabs  in 
North  Africa  distinguish  three,  —  the  yellow,  the 
gray,  and  the  black ;  and  M.  Gerard  states,  that 
while  individuals  of  the  two  former  varieties  have 
been  known  to  roam  over  immense  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try,  specimens  of  the  black-maned  lion  have  been 
found  to  inhabit  one  spot  for  over  thirty  years.  Mr. 
Gordon  Cummin^,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  these  animals  were  only  second 
to  those  of  Jules  Gerard,  states  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  two  varieties  of  South  African  lion  (the 
Vaal,  or  yellow,  and  the  Blaauw  or  Ztcaart,  or 
black)  are  one  and  the  same  species  at  different 
ages ;  that  their  manes  invariably  become  darker  as 
they  increase  in  years ;  and  that  the  thickness  of 
the  coat,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  mane,  appear  to 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  cover  frequented  by 
the  animab,  being  always  greater  where  there  is 
least  shelter. 


POOR  SOLDIERING. 

Besides  my  son  George,  who  joined  the  navy,  I 
have  a  son  who  has  entered  the  army.  Notmng 
would  serve  him  but  that  I  should  purchase  a  com¬ 
mission  for  him  in  a  line  regiment.  At  first  he 
wanted  me  to  get  him  into  a  cavalry  regiment ;  but 
this  I  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  expense.  ^  he 
had  to  put  up  with  an  infantry  corps,  very  much  to 
hb  dbgust. 

I  did  not  find  it  as  difficult  to  obtain  a  commission 
in  the  army  as  a  nomination  for  the  navy,  but  the 
expense  of  the  former  b  at  least  fifty  times  that  of 
the  latter.  No  sooner  had  I  obtained  from  the 
Horse  Guards  the  official  intimation  that,  provided 
he  could  pass  the  requisite  examination  before  the 
commissioners,  my  son  would  be  appointed  to  an  cn- 
signey  in  the  110th  Foot,  than  I  was  inundated  with 
letters  from  gentlemen  offering  their  services  as 
what  are  vulgarly  called  “  Crammers.”  How  they 
got  hold  of  my  address,  or  how  they  knew  that  I  had 
a  son  who  was  about  to  enter  the  army,  is  to  this 
day  a  marvel  to  me.  But  they  did  so  somehow,  and 
th^  regularly  hunted  me  down  at  last. 

From  the  time  I  received  the  conditional  nomina¬ 
tion  for  my  son  to  the  day  he  would  have  to  appear 
before  the  examiners  at  Chelsea  a  period  of  alxiut 
three  months  would  elapse,  and  in  this  inter\'al  my 
boy  would  have  to  prepare  himself  for  an  examination 
on  special  subjects  to  which  he  had  hitherto  hardly 
turned  his  attention.  But  there  was  another  con¬ 
dition  with  respect  to  his  nomination.  It  was,  tliht 
if  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  commissioners,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  for  his  ensigney.. 

By  the  advice  of  a  military  friend,  I  selected  from 
among  the  many  candidates  for  my  patronage  a 
gentleman  who  was  briefly  described  to  me  as  “  an 
awfully  good  crammer,”  who  had  “  pulled  through  ” 
more  dunderhead  candidates  for  commissions  than 
any  other  man  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Not 
that  my  son  was  either  a  fool,  or  wanting  in  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  good  grounding  for  a  military 
education.  He  could  speak  both  German  and 
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French  very  fairly,  and  could  even  write  the  latter, 
language  well.  Of  general  history,  mathematics, 
arithmetic  in  the  higher  branches,  he  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  above  the  average  of  lads  of  his  age. 

What  he  required — in  my  humble  opinion  at  least 
—  to  qualify  him  for  the  army,  was  a  year  or  two’s 
training  in  some  military  college  or  establishment, 
where  he  would  be  taught  the  dbcipline  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  gradually  learn  hb  future  duties,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  his  brother  was  taught  his  profes¬ 
sional  work  on  board  the  Britannia  at  Dartmouth. 
But  when  I  mentioned  to  the  “  awfully  good  cram¬ 
mer  ”  these  my  views  on  the  subject  of  military  ed¬ 
ucation,  he  almost  laughed  in  my  face.  It  was  veiy 
well,  he  siud,  for  the  officers  of  foreign  armies  to  be  so 
brought  up,  but  it  would  never  answer  in  the  English 
service.  “  We  want  gentlemen,  my  dear  sir,  in  the 
English  army,”  he  would  repeat  every  five  minutes ; 
“and  not  mere  military  prigs  like  those  in  the 
French,  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  other  Continental 
services.  If  all  your  young  officers  were  obliged  to 
go  to  military  colleges,  as  you  propose,  what  would 
become  of  the  principle  of  free  competition  in  ed¬ 
ucation?  What  of  the  numerous  private  schools 
which  covered  the  land?”  I  thought  that  if  our 
overnment  undertook  the  education  of  the  candi- 
ates  for  military  commissions,  as  she  does  those  who 
want  to  enter  her  navy,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  to  solve,  what  would  become  of  the 
many  “  awfully  good  crammers  ”  who  make  then  liv¬ 
ing  by  preparing  young  men  for  the  “  direct  commis¬ 
sions  ”  examination,  in  much  the  same  way  as  tur¬ 
keys  are  prepared  for  the  Christmas  market?  How¬ 
ever,  I  said  nothing ;  but  feeling  that  my  son’s  pros- 
pects  were  in  a  great  measure  depending  upon  thb 
gentleman,  I  agreed  to  engage  him,  and  did  so  upon 
terms  which  could  hardly  be  termed  exorbitant. 

The  lad  had  to  attend  at  the  residence  of  the 
“awfully  good  crammer”  three  days  a  week,  for 
three  hours  each  day,  and  on  the  intervening  daj-s 
he  had  to  study  at  home  the  lessons  set  him.  Al¬ 
though  it  seemed  quite  certain  that  the  tutor  would 
be  able  to  coach  nim  through,  yet  the  system  of 
preparation  astonished  me.  All  that  the  boy  had 
previously  learned  appeared  of  no  use  whatever  to 
him.  Tlie  great  object  of  the  training  seemed  to 
be  to  prepare  him,  so  to  speak,  for  certain  educa¬ 
tional  feats,  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  answer 
questions  which,  although  not  exactly  known  before¬ 
hand,  were  certain  to  run  in  well-worn  grooves. 
Every  two  or  three  days  I  examined  the  lad  as  to 
what  he  had  learned  and  how  he  was  getting  on, 
and  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that,  with¬ 
out  the  special  cramming  which  he  was  undergoing, 
he  never  could  have  passed  the  examination  ordeiU. 

Under  the  “  awfully  good  crammer,”  several  oth¬ 
er  young  men  were  being  “  coached  ”  for  the  siime 
examination  as  my  son.  Some  of  these  had  profited 
more  than  he  had,  others  less,  by  their  previous  ed¬ 
ucation.  But  one  and  all  felt  the  same  difficulty  in 
making  any  use  of  former  teaching  for  present  pui^ 
poses.  Some  few  of  these  youths,  it  is  true,  had 
up-hill  work  before  them,  their  notions  about  spell¬ 
ing  being  original.  To  teach  these  would-be  sol¬ 
diers  the  rudiments  of  writing  from  dictation,  or  to 
make  them  commit  to  paper  anything  better  than  a 
mass  of  blunders,  seemed  impossible.  But  it  must 
be  allowed  that  these  gentlemen  were  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  tutor’s 
pupils  got  on  pretty  well. 

At  last  the  day  arrived,  and  with  at  least  a  couple 
of  hundred  candidates  my  son  went  up  before  the 
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commissioners.  The  examinations  were  very  fairly 
conducted ;  of  all  the  young  men  examined,  about 
half  were,  after  four  or  five  days’  trial,  declared  to 
have  passed :  my  son  taking  a  plaee  about  half-way 
down  the  successfiil  list.  When  I  came  to  calculate 
the  expenses  of  a  residence  in  London  in  order  to  be 
near  his  tutor,  and  the  fee  I  had  to  pay  the  latter, 
I  found  a  very  large  hole  made  in  a  check  for  fifty 

founds.  And  there  was  yet  to  follow  the  price  of 
is  commission  and  the  cost  of  his  outfit. 

The  latter  did  not  turn  out  quite  as  expensive  as 
I  had  calculated  upon  ;  but  it  cost  not  a  shilling  un¬ 
der  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  although  ordered 
with  the  greatest  care.  When  to  this  sum  was  added 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  which  I  had  to 

Ef  for  the  commission,  and  the  fifty  pounds  which 
tutor  and  the  residence  in  London  had  cost  me,  I 
found  that  I  had  spent  a  matter  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  before  the  lad  could  join  his  regiment, — 
and  that,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  gazetted  to 
a  line  regiment,  supposed,  with  reason,  to  be  the 
most  economical  branch  of  the  service. 

The  noth  Foot  was  quartered  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  when  my  son  proceeded  to  join,  I 
accompanied  him.  No  sooner  did  the  lad  begin  to 
learn  nis  regimental  duties,  than  it  struck  me,  as  it 
did  him,  that  all  he  had  been  examined  in  before 
the  commissioners  at  Chelsea  was  utterly  useless. 
He  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  his  drill,  and, 
although  a  commissioned  officer,  had  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  professional  acquirements  in  the 
same  squad  as  the  private  recruits :  his  teachers 
being  drill  corporals  and  sergeants.  This  is  an 
anomaly.  I  should  like  to  see  ensigns  joining  their 
regiments  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  work 
to  enable  them  to  command  the  men  put  under 
their  charge. 

Life  in  the  army  is  not  for  the  poor  man  :  at  any 
rate,  not  in  a  corps  stationed  in  England.  Although 
my  son  was  by  no  means  an  c.xtravagant  lad,  and 
although  his  regiment  was  not  an  expensive  one,  I 
found  it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  his  way  and  keep 
out  of  debt,  without  an  allowance  of  at  least  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Six  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  start  a  young  man,  and  an  allowance  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  by  no  means  what 
every  one  can  afford.  But,  as  I  found  out  later,  the 
most  expensive  part  of  a  military  man’s  career  had 
yet  to  be  paid  for. 

When  my  s^n  had  been  about  two  years  in  the 
service,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  him  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  next  step,  a  lieutenancy.  Thinking  that 
the  sum  laid  down  in  the  “  Queen’s  Regulations  for 
the  Army  ”  was  what  I  should  have  to  provide  for 
this  promotion,  I  prepared  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  making  in  all  seven  hundred 
pounds,  which  I  should  have  paid  for  his  commission 
as  lieutenant. 

But  I  discovered  that  I  had  reckoned  without  my 
host.  It  appeared  that,  although,  acconling  to  the 
“Mutiny  Act”  and  the  “  Regulations  of  the  Army,” 
any  officer  who  paid  more  than  the  regulation  prices 
was  guilty  of  a_  direct  breach  of  orders,  yet  the 
custom  of  the  regiment  (and  of  every  regiment  in 
the  army,  for  that  matter)  obliged  those  who  were 
promoted  to  pay  nearly  double  the  stated  amount 
for  every  step.  When  my  son  obtained  his  promo¬ 
tion,  the  cause  of  the  move  upward  was  a  captain 
who  wanted  to  retire.  The  “  regulation  ”  price  of 
this  officer’s  commission  was  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  pounds  ;  but  as  he  had,  in  years  gone  by, 
paid  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  for  his  cap¬ 


taincy,  he  expected  to  receive  a  like  sum  when  he 
retired.  Of  whart  was  “  above  regulation,”  namely, 
eight  hundred  pounds,  the  lieutenant  who  was  made 
a  captain  contributed  six  hundred  pounds,  and  my 
son  had  to  pay  two  hundred  pounds. 

More  than  once,  while  he  was  quartered  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  also  when  he  was  in  Ireland,  I  paid  him  a 
visit.  I  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regiment,  and  during  each  sojourn  dined 
every  evening  at  mess.  What  surprised  me  more 
than  anything  was,  not  only  the  very  idle  life  which 
the  officers  were  in  a  measure  forced  to  live,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  hardly  any  employment, 
but  also  the  very  slight  amount  of  education  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  pass  the  requisite  examinations 
of  ensign  to  lieutenant,  and  lieutenant  to  captain. 

It  is  true  that  these  examinations  were  very  much 
more  professional  than  the  one  which  was  passed 
before  a  young  man  could  enter  the  service :  still, 
they  were  so  very  superficial  that  any  school-boy  of 
fifteen  could  have  got  the  amount  of  knowledge 
requireil  with  a  fortnight’s  preparation.  Beyond 
the  rank  of  captain  there  is  no  examination  re¬ 
quired.  An  officer  has  only  to  behave  himself,  keep 
clear  of  scrapes,  pay  for  his  commissions,  and  wait 
for  his  turn  at  promotion.  In  due  time  he  must 
become  a  major,  and  afterwards,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  command  a  regiment ;  if  he  choose  to 
“  hang  on,”  as  it  is  tenned,  in  the  service,  there  is 
no  power  or  law  that  can  prevent  his  getting  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  course  of  regimental  promotion, 
except  the  want  of  money. 

When  my  son  became  first  for  purchase  of  a  com¬ 
pany  in  his  regiment,  he  was  considered  very  fortu¬ 
nate  indeed,  as  he  had  only  been  five  years  in  the 
service.  The  lieutenant-colonel  commanding  the 
regiment  offered  to  sell  out,  and  his  doing  so  would  at 
once  have  promoted  my  son  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
But  the  sum  demanded  “  above  regulation  ”  was  so 
very  large,  that  my  son’s  share  amounted  to  no  less 
than  a  thousand  pounds.  At  first  I  demurred,  and 
even  refused.  For  this  sum,  added  to  the  eighteen 
hundred  pounds  “  regulation  ”  price,  would  make  a 
total  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  to  pay 
before  he  could  become  a  captain,  and  which,  in 
justice  to  my  other  children,  I  did  not  like  to  ex¬ 
pend  upon  one  single  member  of  my  family.  But 
my  son  explained  to  me  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
him  either  to  pay  this  sum  or  withdraw  his  name 
altogether  from  the  list  of  purchasers,  under  pain  of 
being  “sent  to  Coventry”  for  “stopping  the  pro¬ 
motion,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  regiment.  What  Is 
meant  by  “  stopping  the  promotion,”  I  was  told,  is 
when  an  officer  will  either  pay  nothing  beyond  regu¬ 
lation,  or  will  not  pay  enough  to  satisfy  tlie  officer 
who  wishes  to  sell  out,  and  thus,  by  retaining  his 
name  on  the  purchase  list,  prevents  others  from 
going  over  his  head.  When  this  is  done,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  wants  to  sell  out,  generally  —  almost  in¬ 
variably  —  exchanges  into  some  other  corps,  in 
which  the  officers  for  purchase  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  the  sum  he  demands,  and  thus  the  step  is 
lost  to  his  former  corps.  The  correct  thing  to  do 

—  according  to  modem  English  military  etiquette 

—  is,  when  an  officer  has  not  enough  money  to  pay 
the  sum  demanded  for  a  step  in  his  corps,  to  with¬ 
draw  his  name  from  the  list  of  purchasers,  and  let 
the  next  man  who  is  rich  enough  take  his  plaee. 
Thus  promotion  has.  In  fact,  become  a  mere  matter 
of  barter,  and  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay,  not  merely  such  sums  as  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Regulations,  but  abo  those  ex- 
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tra  amounta  which  may  justly  be  termed  fancy 
prices. 

My  son  found  that  even  as  a  captain  he  could  not 
get  on  without  the  allowance  of  two  hundred  a 
year  which  I  had  made  him  since  he  entered  the 
army.  He  was  not  so  expensive  in  his  habits  as 
many  of  his  brother-officers.  But  what  with  the 
expenses  of  going  on  foreign  service  when  his  rt'gi- 
ment  was  ordered  abroad,  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  absorbed  by  his  being  moved  about  from 
station  to  station  when  he  was  in  England,  and  the 
occasional  loss  or  destniction  of  baggage,  to  which 
soldiers  are  liable  all  over  the  world,  he  found  his 
two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  insufficient  for  his 
actual  wants.  Had  he  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
in,  or  TOing  to,  India,  he  would  have  received  from 
the  officer  exchanging  with  him  a  sum  of  money 
varying  from  two  to  five  hundred  jxiunds,  and  his 
pay  in  that  country  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  all  his  purposes.  But  although  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  East,  if  ordered  there,  he  did  not  wish  to 
volunteer  for  so  long  an  exile  from  home  as  every 
corp  sent  there  has  to  endure,  nor  did  I  wish  to 
make  him  abandon  the  regiment  to  which  he  was 
greatly  attached,  and  oblige  him  to  serve  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  which  must  prove  always  more  or  less  injuri¬ 
ous,  with  a  new  corps,  for  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  care  as  much  as  for  that  in  which  he 
had  begun  soldiering.  Not  that  much  home  service 
fell  to  the  lot  of  himself  or  his  comrades.  The 
regiment  was  ordered  out  to  Malta,  between  which 
garrison,  the  different  Ionian  Isles,  and  Gibraltar 
th«^'  passed  nearly  four  years. 

From  the  latter  place  they  were  sent  to  Bermuda, 
and  after  a  sojourn  of  two  years  in  that  island,  went 
on  to  Canada,  where  they  remained  four  years ; 
making,  in  all,  ten  years’  foreign  service,  during 
"which  time  the  corps  had  to  change  its  quarters 
fourteen  times.  The  regiment  was  then  ordered 
home,  at  the  time  when  the  mania  for  dosing  our 
troops  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  Aldershot  had 
come  into  fashion.  To  Aldershot  the  corps  was 
sent  on  its  return  from  Canada,  and  there  it  was 
kept  hard  at  work  drilling  for  a  whole  year.  When 
its  twelvemonth  was  over,  the  110th  was  sent  to  the 
north  of  England,  and  there  broken  up  into  four  or 
five  parties  at  different  stations.  A  few  months 
later,  it  was  agmn  united,  and  onlcred  to  Dublin, 
whence,  after  being  in  garrison  for  six  months,  it 
was  once  more  scattered  through  various  towns  in 
the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  although  it  changed  (juar- 
ters  five  times  during  the  next  two  years,  it  was  not 
brought  together  until  ortlered  to  prepare  for  em¬ 
barkation  to  the  Cape.  At  the  Cape  the  regiment 
remained  three  years,  and  thence  it  was  ordered  to 
the  Mauritius,  where  it  was  stationed  for  another 
three  years.  By  that  time  my  son  had  been  nearly 
twenty  years  in  the  service,  had  been  promoted  from 
captain  to  major,  at  a  cost  altogether  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  was  looking  out  for 
his  next  step  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  for  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  had  given  out  that  if  a  certain  sum 
of  money  could  be  made  uj)  by  those  able  to  pur¬ 
chase,  he  was  willing  to  send  in  his  papers,  and  sell 
out.  My  son  was  not  the  senior  major  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  the  officer  of  that  rank  who  stood  before 
him  on  the  list  could  not  pay  beyond  the  regulation 
sum  for  the  step.  He  therefore  withdrew  his  name 
from  the  purchase  list  altogether,  and  allowed  my 
son,  who  was  ten  years  his  junior  in  the  army,  and 
fifteen  years  younger  than  he  in  years,  to  pass  over 
his  head,  and  become  his  commanding  officer. 


This  last  promotion  was  a  very  serious  expense 
to  me.  My  son’s  lieutenant-colonelcy  cost  six  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  pounds  from  first  to  last;  and 
yet,  in  order  to  let  him  live  properly  and  pay  his 
way  as  he  went  along,  I  had  still  to  allow  him  two 
hundred  a  year  besiiles  his  pay.  The  regiment  by 
this  time  had  been  sent  to  Australia,  where  it  was 
to  finish  its  tour  of  foreign  service  before  returning 
home  again.  In  due  time  their  turn  came,  but  not 
before  my  son,  owing  to  severe  indisjxisition,  wished 
either  to  retire  on  half-pay  or  sell  out.  Here  he 
met  with  the  difficulty  mentioned.  Having  paid 
six  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  for  his  various 
steps,  he  asked  the  same  amount  from  the  major 
who  would  obtain  promotion  if  he  retired,  'riiis, 
however,  he  could  not  obtain.  The  major  who  was 
now  first  for  purchase,  together  with  the  captain 
who  was  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  majority,  the 
lieutenant  who  would  get  the  vacant  company,  and 
the  ensign  who  would  get  the  lieutenancy,  could 
not  make  up,  among  them  all,  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundrinl  pounds.  My  son  gave  them  some 
little  time  to  decide,  but,  finding  that  the  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  he  negotiated  an  exchange 
into  another  regiment,  in  which  he  knew  he  could 
get  the  requireil  sum  whenever  he  wanted  to  retire 
from  th*  service.  His  commission  was  his  own,  he 
had  paid  highly  for  it,  and  why  should  he  not  make 
the  most  of  his  property  ? 

Although  my  son  recovered  his  health,  and  did 
not  immediately  sell  out  of  the  army,  he  —  like  the 
great  majority  of  commanding  officers  —  could  not 
afford  to  wait  for  his  rank  of  major-general.  Had 
he  done  so,  all  the  money  he  hail  paid  for  his  com¬ 
missions  woulil  have  been  forfeited,  and  the  loss  of 
more  than  six  thousand  pounds  was  much  more  than 
my  fortune  would  allow  me  to  sustain.  Knowing 
this,  my  son  sent  in  his  papers,  and  retired  at  the 
very  time  when,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  service, 
and  his  experience  in  charge  of  a  regiment,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  for  a  higher  command.  For,  just 
as  the  best  rectors  are  those  clergymen  who  have 
had  long  experience  as  curates,  and  just  as  the  best 
bishops  are  those  who  have  done  much  duty  as  par¬ 
ish  priests,  so  no  military  man  can  be  an  efficient 
major^eneral  who  has  not  had  experience  as  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  regiment.  Ami  yet,  with  our 
present  .system,  these  are  the  very  men  who  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  promotion,  unless  they  are  wealthy 
enough  not  to  care  for  the  sinking  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds  I 

My  son  had  entered  the  army  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  he  retired  from  it  after  a  service  of 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  forty-two  years  of  age 
when  obliged,  so  to  speak,  to  adopt  a  life  of  idle¬ 
ness,  lieing  too  old  to  take  to  any  other  calling. 
Had  he  remained  a  few  years  longer  in  the  army, 
he  would  have  been  so  near  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  that  the  officers  to  be  promoted 
by  his  selling  out  would  not  have  given  him  as  much 
as  he  asked,  and  would  have  insisted  on  making 
their  own  terms  with  him.  Retiring  as  he  did, 
some  years  before  his  turn  for  promotion  could 
come  round,  his  step  was  all  the  more  valuable  to 
his  successors  ;  and  therefore  he  got  from  them  the 

rice  he  had  given  for  his  rank,  which  was  all  that 

e  asked.  • 

I  often  think  how  different  the  career  of  mv  two 
sons :  the  one  in  the  army,  the  other  who  has  lately 
entered  the  navy.  The  former,  although  a  good 
officer,  always  ready  for  his  work,  and  very  fond  of 
his  profession,  could  not  get  on  without  money.  At 
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every  turn,  money  was  required  for  this  step,  that 
promotion,  or  the  other  rank.  Money,  bargaining, 
and  marketing  formed  the  only  means  by  which  he 
got  to  the  top  of  the  regimental  tree,  and  yet  it  was 
I  because  he  had  not  money  enough  at  command  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  out  while  yet  comparatively 
a  young  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  my  son  in  the 
navy  b^ave  well, —  if  he  become  proficient  in  what 
is  required  of  him,  —  he  is  certain  to  get  on.  Nay, 
more :  the  better  he  behaves,  and  the  more  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself,  the  more  certain  he  is  to  advance 
in  the  service.  Why  should  the  hrmy  and  the  navy 
of  the  same  country  be  conducted  on  such  totally 
opposite  principles  ?  Why  should  the  one  system 
be  a  national  honor  to  us,  while  —  let  us  pretend 
to  put  it  aside  as  we  may  —  the  other  is  a  national 
disgrace  ? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

We  gather  from  Ueher  Land  und  Meer,  an  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  nublished  at  Stuttgart,  some  inter¬ 
esting  items  of  literary  and  other  significance. 

Recent  explorations  at  Pompeii  have  brought  to 
light,  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  house  replete  with 
ivorv’,  bronze,  and  marble  works  of  art.  The  benches 
of  the  triclinium  are  particularly  beautiful,  their 
seats  presenting  remarkable  specimens  of  mosaic,  a 
peacock  with  expanded  tail  Ixung  prominent  among 
the  many  birds  delineated.  The  walls  of  this  aparl> 
ment  are  ornamented  with  frescoes  of  fruits,  flowers, 
i  fishes,  and  various  kinds  of  edibles.  The  table  is  of 
,  wood  inlaid  with  gold,  marble,  agate,  and  lapis-lazuli ; 
and  on  it  still  stood  some  jars  and  cups  of  onyx. 

A  committee  of  Marbach,  the  birthplace  of 
Schiller,  have  issued  a  call  to  the  German  people 
for  help  in  completing  suitable  memorials  of  the 
poet. 

A  RECENT  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  royal 
‘  historiographer  Von  Herder,  published  at  Vienna, 
shows  the  proverbial  German  industry  of  the  man. 
Twelve  thousand  of  his  letters  are  pi-escrved  ;  they 
cover  the  interval  from  1805  to  1865,  and  contain 
many  reminiscences  of  Johannes  v.  Muller  (the  his¬ 
torian),  Montalembert,  Prince  Mctternich,  Gregory 
XVI.  and  Pius  IX.,  Schlosser,  Overbeck,  and  others. 

Freiligratii’s  anthology,  “  The  Rose,  Thistle, 
and  Shamrock,  a  Selection  of  English  Poetry,  chiefly 
I  Modem,”  one  of  the  best  introductions  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  possess  to  British  poetry,  still  continues  as 
i  popular  with  them  as  when  first  issued  some  years 
I  ago.  It  has  just  passed  to  a  third  edition. 

I  Some  figures  as  rc'gards  the  circulation  of  the 
I  Paris  journals  are  given  thus :  The  Petit-Journal  has 
260,000  subscribers;  the  lesser  Monii.eur,  130,000; 
L’Evenement,  scarcely  four  montlis  old  as  yet,  has 
already  50,000 ;  the  Journal  pour  Tons  has  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  readers ;  Le  Monde  Illus- 
tre  as  many ;  and  many  of  the  other  ventures,  like 
Voleur,  Passe-Temps,  Ruche  Parisienne,  have  all 
the  way  from  20,000  to  60,000. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  “  Goethe  Gallery,” 
the  publisher,  Bruekmann,  is  about  to  begin  a 
“  Schiller  Gallery,”  in  which,  beside  Kaulhach, 
several  of  the  younger  artists  are  to  share,  —  such 
as  Karl  Jiiger  of  Nuremberg,  Theodore  Pixis  and 
A.  Muller  of  Munich.  Kaulbach’s  cartoons,  illustrat¬ 
ing  Schiller’s  “  Tell,”  ordered  by  the  King  of  Ba¬ 


varia,  are  now  reported  finished,  and  receiving  great 
commendation. 

The  famous  publishing  house  of  Cot.ta  of  Stutt¬ 
gart  have  issued  a  card,  replying  to  the  assumptions 
of  one  Payne,  who  has  dated  a  circular  at  Leipzig, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  copyright  upon  Schillers 
works  expires  at  the  end  of  1866,  when  he  intends 
to  issue  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  in  a  single 
volume,  price  one  thaler.  They  tell  him  that  any 
such  issue  before  the  9th  November,  1867,  will  be 
piracy,  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly ;  and  appeal  to 
the  German  people  to  sustain  them  as  the  publish¬ 
ers,  chosen  by  Schiller’s  representatives,  for  their 
behoof.  They  profess  to  have  paid  the  poet’s  heirs 
several  hundred  thousand  gulden  since  his  death, 
and  say  they  shall  continue  paying  in  the  usual  ratio 
till  1868. 

A  table  of  German  publications  for  the  year  1865 
shows  this  result.  In  theology,  1,411  books;  belles- 
lettres,  935;  jurisprudence,  870;  education,  696; 
history,  651 ;  natural  history,  517 ;  medicine,  491 ; 
classics,  402  ;  art,  385  ;  mechanics,  359,  &c. 

There  has  been  lately  begun  in  Italy  a  novelty 
for  that  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  first-class  illus¬ 
trated  paper,  issued  at  Milan,  under  the  title  of 
Tesoro  delle  Famiglie. 

Kaulbach’s  pmntings  on  the  walls  of  the  new 
museum  at  Berlin  are  now  completed,  —  six  large 
pictures,  with  many  accompanying  ornaments,  ara¬ 
besques,  &c.  They  represent  the  progress  of  human 
culture,  and  a  German  paper  speaks  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes  standing  wonderstruck  before  these  works  of  a 
master. 

The  literary  remains  of  the  late  Friedrich  Riick- 
ert,  which  have  fallen  by  will  to  his  son  Heinrich, 
Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the  University 
at  Leipzig,  will  be  edited  by  that  gentleman.  It  is 
understo^  that  there  is  little  of  poetry  among  them ; 
but  the  mannscript  of  chief  value  is  one  pertaining 
to  a  history  of  language,  which  Riiekert  had  in  his 
last  vear  been  diligenuy  at  work  upon.  The  people 
of  ifeuses  (near  Cobuig),  where  Riiekert  died,  are 
arranging  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  is  to  stand  near  his  last  dwelling,  and  not  far 
from  the  monument,  now  existing,  to  Moritz  August 
von  Thiimmcl. 

The  German  translators  have,  first  and  last,  taken 
in  hand  almost  every  book  of  any  moment  In  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  but  among  the  few  neglected  ones  has  been 
Swift’s  “  Letters  to  Stella,”  which  now  have  found 
a  translator  in  Fraulein  von  Glumer  of  Dresden. 

Paris  is  said  to  contain  11,314  cafes  and  similar 
places  of  refreshment ;  and  it  is  reckoned  there  are 
not  less  than  27,711  billiard-tables  within  its  bounds, 
not  including  those  in  clubs  and  private  houses, 
numbering  some  3,127.  Each  public  table  is  thought 
to  bring  its  owner  on  a  daily  average  about  10  francs, 
—  a  daily  outlay  throughout  the  city  of  277,110 
francs. 

A  WONDERFUL  cashmere  shawl,  now  in  Calcutta, 
will  be  among  the  sights  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at 
Paris  next  year.  It  is  worked  in  arabesques  of  un- 
heanl-of  fineness  on  a  red  ground,  and  was  ten 
years  in  the  workman’s  frame.  It  was  originally 
ordered  for  the  Queen  of  Audh,  not  long  before  the 
Sepoy  revolt. 

Le  Monde  Illuslre’  finds  the  relative  popularity  of 
I  the  new  opera  by  comparing  it  with  its  predecessors. 
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as  regards  the  time  required  by  each  to  reach  its 
one  hundredth  representation  in  the  French  capital. 
It  is  stated  in  L’Evenemenl  that  only  28  operas 
have  reached  a  hundredth  performance  since  1797. 
Meyerbeer’s  have  obtained  that  goal  in  the  following 
order :  — 

L’Africmne  '  in  10  months,  9  days. 

Le  Prophcte  “  2  years,  3  “ 

Robert  le  Diable  “  2  “  5  “ 

Les  Huguenots  “  3  “  5  “ 

The  seven-hundredth  performance  of  the  Domino 

noir  was  recently  given  at  the  Opdra  Comique, 
which  shows  a  pretty  constant  success  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  this  lavonte  piece  having  been  that  time 
before  the  public. 

The  Frithiof’s  Saga  of  Bishop  T4gner  (whom 
Longfellow  has  made  familiar  to  English  readers) 
grew  out  of  a  poem  of  Oehlenschliigcr’s,  that  has 
long  remained  sealed  up  to  most  scholars  in  the 
Danish  tongue.  It  has  taken  one  step  towards  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  world  at  large  in  being  recently 
translated  by  Gottfried  von  Leinburg,  who  has 
rendered  the  “  Helge  ”  into  his  vernacular.  Tdg- 
ner's  poem  already  existed  in  fifteen  different  ver¬ 
sions  in  the  German ;  but  this  other  was  never  be¬ 
fore  so  honored. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  sap  the  Illustrirte 
Zeilung,  that  the  famous  statue  of  Pompey,  at  whose 
feet  Julius  Caesar  died,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hartford,  whose  father  paid  125,000 
francs  for  it. 

A  LITTLE  picture  of  Albrecht  Diircr’s,  a  crucifixion 
of  the  year  1500,  of  about  four  by  eight  inches  in 
size,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Royal  Gallery 
at  Dresden,  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  thalers. 

There  are  seventy  periodicals  in  the  Slavic 
tongue,  of  which  forty-six  are  published  in  Bohemia 
and  five  in  North  America. 

It  appears  from  Albert  Cohn’s  “  Shakespeare  in 
Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centu¬ 
ries,”  that  probably  as  early  as  1603  a  German 
“  Hamlet,”  in  Shakespeare’s  first  copy,  was  on  their 
stage,  and  it  was  rendered  quite  certain  that  “  The 
Merchant  of  Venice”  was  played  at  Halle  in  1611. 
It  is  now  asserted,  that  not  only  “  Hamlet,”  but  also 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Julius  Caesar,”  and  “Lear” 
were  played  at  Dresden  in  1626,  and  a  little  later, 
“  'The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  as  appears  from  a  list 
of  Dramatic  Exhibitions,  preserved  in  the  State 
Archives  of  Saxony.  Not  only  from  this  list,  but 
from  other  sources,  it  is  ascertained  that  translations 
of  the  old  English  plays  almost  monopolized  the 
attention  of  the  play-goers  at  the  German  theatres 
during  the  first  thirty  years  or  more  of  that  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  masterpieces  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  have  heretofore  been  little 
known,  are  now  likely  to  become  widely  recognized, 
as  the  royal  permission  has  been  granted  to  a  Ger¬ 
man  photographer  to  take  negatives  of  them. 

A  WRITER  in  Once  a  Week  relates  the  following 
anecdote :  — 

“  Well,”  said  my  father,  wagging  his  leg,  as  was 
his  wont,  his  left  arm  over  the  back  of  his  chair,  a 
glass  of  old  Port  in  his  dexter  hand,  and  looking 
steadfastly  with  a  smile  into  the  glowing  Christmas 
fire,  as  though  he  conjured  up  in  it  the  scene  of  the 
bygone  occurrence,  —  “  yes,  I  had  two  interviews 
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with  King  William ;  and  they  came  about  in  this 
way. 

“  It  was  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  183-, 
and  I  was  riding  down  Piccadilly  on  my  favorite 
mare,  Jenny, 


Nescio  quid  meditans  nngarum,  et  totus  in  illis,” 


(my  father  was  great  in  Horace,  and  always  quoted 
him  upon  occasions),  “so  that  I  did  not  OMcrve, 
until  too  late,  another  gentleman,  well-mounted,  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road,  meeting  me. 
Before  we  could  either  of  us  stop  our  horses  we 
came  together  with  a  rather  sharp  crash,  our  knees 
suffering  smartly  from  the  concussion. 

“  Of  course  we  both  immediately  reined  up ;  and 
the  stranger,  raising  his  hat,  said,  with  a  frank  and 
courteous  smile,  ‘  It  was  entirely  my  fault,  sir.  I 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road.  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt.’  I  returned  his 
courtesy  immediately  ;  and,  with  mutual  bows,  after 
a  few  more  pleasant  words  on  cither  side,  we  sepa-  I 
rated,  and  passed  on  our  several  ways.  As  I  rode  j 
on,  however,  I  began  to  puzzle  myself  about  my  i 
now  acquaintance.  During  our  short  colloquy  I  had 
had  time  to  observe  his  features,  and  was  struck  by  j 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  was  1 
sure  I  had  seen  that  face  before,  but  I  could  not  for 
the  moment  call  to  mind  whose  it  was,  or  where  I  ' 
had  seen  it.  It  was  a  most  pleasant,  open  counte-  : 
nance  of  a  man  perhaps  about  sixty  years  of  age,  i 
somewhat  rubicund,  as  if  with  exposure  to  tlie  j 
weather;  with  white  hair,  and  a  most  genial  and  | 
expressive  smile.  Who  was  he  ?  Where  had  I 
seen  him  before  ?  I  could  not  remember. 

“  Just  then,  however,  a  groom  rode  up,  evidently 
in  attendance  upon  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  had 
just  parted.  As  he  passed  me,  the  man  raised  his 
hat  respectfully.  ‘  Like  master,  like  man,’  I  thought 
to  myself.  ‘  The  groom  follows  his  master’s  example 
of  courtesy.’  A  sudden  idea,  however,  just  at  that 
moment  passed  through  my  mind.  I  turned, — 
and  observed  the  livery  of  the  groom.  It  was  the 
royal  blue  and  scarlet,  with  a  cockade  in  the  hat 
Strange  that  I  had  not  recognized  the  stranger  be-  | 
fore.  It  was  the  King !  Billy  the  Fourth,  as  we 
used  to  call  him  at  sea.  I  could  only  hope  his  most 
gracious  Majesty’s  leg  did  not  smart  as  much  as 
mine  did  after  that  rather  rough  meeting.” 

My  father  filled  and  drank  off  another  glass  of 
the  ’24  ;  and  went  on  wagging  his  leg,  and  tracing 
the  picture  in  the  fire  as  before. 

“  Curious,”  said  I ;  “  and  did  you  ever  hear  any¬ 
thing  more  of  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly,”  said  my  father.  “  Help  yourself, 
and  pass  the  decanter.  But  I  did  meet  his  Majesty 
again,  as  I  said  before ;  and,  curiously  enough,  not 
under  altogether  very  dissimilar  circumstances.  I 
was  riding  Jenny  again  a  few  days  afterwards  in 
Hyde  Park.  Near  Grosvenor  Gate  she  began  to 
get  very  restive,  and  olistinately  refused  to  keep 
her  side  of  the  drive.  While  endeavoring  to  quiet 
her  temper,  and  induce  her  to  go  steadily  on,  two 
of  the  royal  out-riders  came  up  with  me ;  and,  look¬ 
ing  round,  I  observed  the  royal  carriage  itself  ap¬ 
proaching.  The  King,  with  Queen  Adelaide,  was  m 
the  carriage,  which  was  a  close  one ;  but,  as  it  passed 
me,  his  Majesty  looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  in¬ 
stantly  recognizing  me,  waved  his  hand  with  his  old 
pleasant  smile,  s^’ing,  *  Aha !  my  friend :  what,  in 
difficulties  again  r  Good  day,  good  day !  ’  Help 
yourself,  my  boy,  and  pass  the  decanter,”  added  my 
father. 


